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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1857. 


Rates. 
AMBIGUOUS PROPER NAMES IN PROPHECIES. 


It is a remark of Aristotle that diviners are in 
the habit of resorting to vague and generic ex- 
pressions, in order to increase the chances in 
favour of their prediction agreeing with the event. 
In some cases, however, a precise prophecy has 
been verified, not by the event coinciding with 
the prognostic as it was understood, but by an 
unforeseen ambiguity in a proper name. Predic- 
tions of this class seem to be confined to the de- 
signation of the place where some eminent person 
js doomed to die. 

The best known instances of prophecies of this 
sort, which occur in antiquity, are those of Cam- 
byses and of Alexander, king of Epirus. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (iii. 64.), an oracle in the city 
of Buto had declared to Cambyses, that he would 
end his life in Ecbatana, which he understood to 
refer to the celebrated Ecbatana in Media, but 
he in fact died in an obscure town of Syria so 
called. Alexander, king of Epirus, had in like 
manner received an oracular warning to beware 
of the town Pandosia and the river Acheron ; by 
which he believed the town and river so named, 
in his own dominions, to be intended. In fact, 
however, he met his death by treachery, near a 
town and river so called in Lucania, during his 
expedition to Italy. (Livy, viii. 24.) 

Other similar stories occur in ancient history. 
Thus we hear that the poet Hesiod had been in- 
formed by an oracle that he would be slain in a 
grove of the Nemean Jupiter. He understood 
this prediction to refer to the celebrated Nemea 
in the Peloponnesus; but being at (neon, a 
town of the Locri Ozole, in which there was a 
temple of the Nemean Jupiter, he was slain by 
Amphiphanes and Ganyctor, the sons of Phegeus, 
on the ground that he had seduced their sister 
Ctimene. His murderers threw his body into the 
sea; but it was afterwards brought back by a 
dolphin. ‘They attempted to escape in a ship; 
but the vengeance of the gods pursued them, and 
they were wrecked and drowned (Thuc., iii. 96. 
Biogr. Gr., p. 48., edit. Westermann). Another 
account represented Hesiod as having been killed 
by the two brothers at night, by mistake for the 
real seducer of their sister (Suid. in ‘Hefodos). 

According to Plutarch (Flam.; 20.), there was 
an old prophecy concerning the place of Hanni- 
bal’s death in the following verse : 

“ Aifvoca Bados "AvviBov S¢éuas.” 

This was understood to mean that he would 

end his days in Libya: it was however unex- 


pectedly verified by his death at a village in 


Bithynia named Libyssa. Pausanias relates the 
same story, and says that the prediction came 
from the oracle of Jupiter Ammon (viii. 11. 11.). 
The tomb of Hannibal existed at Libyssa in later 
times: Pliny, N. H., y. 43., Ammian. Marcellin., 
xxii. 9, 3. 

Anna Comnena, in her Alexiad (vi. 6.), tells 
the following strange story with respect to the 
death of Robert Guiscard. She says that being 
at Ather, a promontory of Cephallenia, he was 
seized with a fever. He asked for water, and as 
his companions set out in search of it, one of the 
natives pointed out to them the island of Ithaca, 
and stated that there formerly stood in it a large 
city called Jerusalem, now in ruins, where there 
is a perpetual spring of clear water. When 
Robert heard these words, he perceived that his 
end was near; for it had been long before pro- 
phesied to him that he would conquer everything 
as far as Ather, and that thence he would repair 
to Jerusalem, and meet his fate. In six days he 
died. Anna Comnena was born in 1083, and 
Robert Guiscard died in 1085, two years after- 
wards (Gibbon, c. 56.). Nothing appears to be 
known of a promontory named Ather in Cephal- 
lenia, or of a city named Jerusalem in the little 
island of Ithaca. The distance of Ithaca from 
Cephallenia is undoubtedly small; but it seems 
strange that the companions of Robert Guiscard 
should be unable to procure him a cup of water 
to assuage his thirst, without crossing the sea. 
Want of water is indeed declared by Col, Leake 
to be the great defect of the island. He states 
that “there is not a single constantly flowing 
stream: the sources are neither numerous nor 
plentiful, and many of them fail entirely in dry 
summers, thereby creating a great distress ;" and 
the anecdote may allude to this state of things, 
The prophecy that Robert would conquer every- 
thing as far as Ather is quite unintelligible. 

Examples of predictions said to have been 
similarly verified by a casual coincidence of name 
occur likewise in modern history. Ricordano 
Malispini, in his Storia Fiorentina (c. 139.), states 
that the Emperor Frederic IL., in the year 1250, 
fell sick in the town of Firenzuola, in Apulia, and 
was there murdered by his bastard son Manfred, 
who smothered him with a pillow. He was un- 
able (says Malispini) to prevent the fulfilment of 
the prophecy which declared that he was to die 
at Firenze (Florence). In vain he abstained from 
entering the towns of Florence or Faenza; he 
was deceived by the lying words of the Evil one. 
This account is repeated by G. Villani (vi. 41.). 
It may be observed that Ricordano Malispini 
brings down his history only to the year 1282, and 
appears to have died before the year 1300. He 
was, therefore, probably contemporary with the 
death of Frederic II. (See Benci’s Preface to the 
History of Malispini, ed. Livorno, 1830.) 
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A similar story is told concerning the death of 
Henry IV. of England. It rests upon the testi- 
mony of the chronicler Fabyan, whose relation is | 
contained in the following passage : — 


“ In this year [1412], and twentieth day of the month 
of November, was a great council holden at the White 
Friars of London, by the which it was among other 
things concluded, that for the king’s great journey that | 
he intended to take, in visiting of the Holy Sepulchre of | 
our Lord, certain gallies of war should be made, and 
other purveyance concerning the same journey. 

“ Whereupon sll hasty and possible speed was made; 
but after the feast of Christmas, while he was making | 
his prayers at St. Edward’s shrine, to take there his 
leave, and so to speed him upon his journey, he became 
so sick, that such as were about him feared that he would 
have died right there; wherefore they, for his comfort, 
bare him into the abbot’s place, and lodged him in a 
chamber; and there upon a paliet laid him before the fire, 
where he lay in great agony a certain of time. 

“ At length, when he was come to himself, not know- 
ing where he was, freyned* of such as then were about | 
him, what place that was; the which showed to him, | 
that it belonged unto the Abbot of Westminster; and 
for he felt himself so sick, he commanded to ask if that 
chamber had any special name; whereunto it was an- 
swered that it was named Jerusalem. Then said the 
king: ‘ Loving be to the Father of heaven, for now I 
know I shall die in this chamber, according to the pro- 
phecy of me beforesaid that I should die in Jerusalem ;’ 
and so after he made himself ready, and died shortly 
after, upon the day of St. Cuthbert, or the twentieth day 
of March [1413].”—Fabyan’s Chronicles, p. 576., ed. 
1811, dto. 

This account is repeated by Holinshed, vol. iii. 
p- 58. ed, 1808, 4to., who adds the following re- 
mark : 

“ Whether this was true that so he spake, as one that 
gave too much credit to foolish prophecies and vain tales, 
or whether it was feigned, as in such cases it commonly 
happeneth, we leave it to the advised reader to judge.” 

The incident is, as is well known, versified by 
Shakspeare in his play of Henry IV. : 

“ K. H. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
War. "Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
XK. H. Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber; there I’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 
Second Part, Act IV. ad fin. 

Fabyan served the office of Sheriff of London 
in 1493, and died in 1511 or 1512. He may be | 
supposed to have been born about 1440 or 1450, 
and to have collected the materials for his history 
sixty or seventy years after King Henry’s death. 
Ilis information, though not recent, was doubt- 
less obtained from persons who lived at or near 
the time. Holinshed, whose death took place 
between 1578 and 1582, and who must have 
been born nearly a century after the death of 


That is, “asked,” “ inquired” ; from Sregnan, A.-S. 


Compare the German fragen, 
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Henry IV., is not an original witness in the case. 
He appears indeed to have merely repeated the 
narrative of Fabyan, and his language shows that 
he disbelieved the story. As Henry was about to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the time when 
he was attacked by his mortal disease, it is likely 
that a prophecy may have been current that he 
would die at Jerusalem. It may likewise have 
been true that when his first seizure of illness oc- 
curred, he was carried to a room called the Jeru- 
salem chamber, and that this coincidence may 
have been the subject of remark. Though Fa- 
byan states that the king died “shortly after” 
his removal to the Jerusalem chamber, yet his 
own narrative represents the interval as nearly 
three months; that is to say, from “after the 
feast of Christmas” to the 20th of March. The 
account of Fabyan that the king, without any 
suggestion, asked if the chamber to which he was 
carried had any special name, and that he imme- 
diately received the answer that it was named Je- 
rusalem, by which the prediction respecting him 
was fulfilled, is in the highest degree improbable. 

Another instance is afforded by a prediction 
relating to the Empress Josephine. While Jose- 
phine was a child, a negress is reported to have 
prophesied that she would rise to a dignity greater 
than that of queen, but would fall from it before 
her death. A further clause was usually added, 
that she would die in a hospital; and this pre- 
diction was interpreted as referring to Malmaison, 
the place where she actually died ; inasmuch as this 
mansion derived its name from having been origin- 
ally used as a hospital. Walter Scott, in his Life 
of Napoleon, vol. iii. ch, 2., states that the story of 
this prophecy, but without the additional clause, 
was told him by a lady of rank, about the time of 
Bonaparte’s Italian expedition, who had heard it 
from Josephine herself. 

Bourrienne, in his Memoirs, vol. i. ch. 9., says, 
that when Josephine became empress, she fre- 
quently affirmed that her elevation had been 
foretold ; the prophet being an old negress. 
Bourrienne remarks that Josephine believed in 
fortune-tellers : he doubts the reality of the sup- 

sed prediction. Until the death of Josephine 

ad actually taken place, the notion of the ful- 
filment of the prediction about her dying in a 
hospital by the ambiguity of the name Malmaison 
could not have occurred. Query, is there any 
evidence of the existence of this latter prediction 
before the time of her death ? 

The probability is, that in none of these cases 
the facts were exactly as they are related, and 
that in each the narrative was adjusted to suit the 
circumstances after the event had occurred, For 
the prediction respecting the place of Josephine’s 
death there seems little or no foundation. The 
story of Henry IV. and the Jerusalem chamber is 
imperfectly attested; and as to the similar cases 
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which are found in ancient history, the testimony | 
js not such as to enable us to scrutinise it in 
detail. L. 


ANONYMOUS MANUSCRIPT. 


I have in my possession a manuscript book 
which I purchased at a bookstall in London some 
ears ago. The writer’s name is not mentioned ; 
T should feel obliged if you or any of your corre- 
spondents could give me a clue to the author. I 
have sent a few extracts, and also a list of sub- 
jects treated upon. 

Subjects. — “See that ye love one another,” 
1 Peter, i. 22.; On Second Sight; William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham ; Frederick the Great; Beauties 
of Nature; On Fish; Pope the Poet; Voltaire ; 
Lord Chatham; Tippoo Saib; The Propagation 
of Plants; The Improvement of Morality; Lord 
Chatham’s Administration; The late Naval En- 
gagement (Keppel); Character of Lord Hard- 
wicke; The Old and New Worlds; Memoir of 
H. Baker, the Naturalist; On the Vicissitude of 
National Character; On Music; The Character 
of Anne; On Scarcity of Food; On Young; L. 
Hospital; Sir H. Spelman; Flattery ; Dr. Jortin 
and his Sermons; Kelly (dramatic writer); two 
pieces of poetry, and one or two other pieces of 
prose. 

One of the pieces of poetry is entitled, “To 
David G——, Esq., at Mount Edgecomb, by the 
late Earl of C .” The other piece is a sar- 
castic address to some one whose name is not 

iven. I think most of the papers were read 
fore some Society. 

“ Pope the Poet. — Pope in conversation was below him- 
self; he was seldom easy and natural, and seemed afraid 
that the man should degrade the poet, which made him 
attempt wit and humour often unsuccessfully, and too 
often unseasonably. I have been with him a week at a 
time at his house at Twickenham, where | necessarily saw 
his mind in its undress, when he was both an agreeable 
and instructive companion. His moral character has | 
been warmly attacked and but weakly defended, the | 
natural consequence of his shining turn to satire, of which 
many felt and all feared the smart. It must be owned he 
was the most irritable of all the genus irritabile vatum, 
offended with trifles, and never forgetting or forgiving 
them; but in this I really think that the poet was more 
in fault than the man.” 

“Earl of Chatham.— The following qualities, with 
their consequent circumstances, seem peculiar to the Earl | 
of Chatham, and conspired to his own and his country’s | 
greatness : 

1. He was the minister of the people. 

2. He did not promote the business of corruption; 
neither was he the tool, nor did he suffer the nation to be 
the dupe, of parliamentary influence. 

3. He sought not to enrich himself, his family, or con- 
nexions. 

4. He exerted a continual, active, and unparalleled di- 
ligence in the duties of his office. 

5. He possessed the art of seeing into the secret designs 


of foreign cabinets, and the information he obtained from 
thence was early, authentic, universal, and essential. 

6. His insight into the characters of men was quick, 
penetrating, and decisive, by which he was enabled to 
make that wise and distinguished choice of persons em- 
ployed in his administration, &c.” 


“ Voltaire.—V oltaire, the great Voltaire, is dead at last. 
That extraordinary man, who has for so many years en- 
gaged the attention of the world by his happy talents, 
and even by the agreeable dress he was able to give to 
his prejudices and weaknesses, is now no more. Whether 
the clergy of all denominations, whom he has so often 
provoked, will have charity enough to let the ashes of a 
departed antagonist rest in peace, I neither know, nor is 
it worth a thought; but with your permission I will en- 
deavour to sketch some of the principal outlines of the 
character of a man over whose ashes Wit will mourn, 
Charity send forth a sigh, Virtue look serene and un- 
moved, and Religion disdain to assume an aspect of either 
pleasure or triumph.” 


“1 Peter, i. 22.: ‘See that ye love one another.’ — Did 
we love one another with a pure heart fervently, we 
should not be wanting in the discharge of every obliga- 
tion we owe to society or ourselves. Sobriety, justice, 
harmony, and benevolence, would diffuse their pleasing 
influence through all orders and degrees of men, and this 
world would present the image of celestial bliss.” 


R. W. Jacos. 
Leeds. 


UNION OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


The following, which is a copy of a little docu- 
ment in MS. in my possession, written about the 
year 1731, may be worth recording in the pages of 
“N.& Q.” It contains some curious statistical 
information concerning Ireland at that period, to- 
gether with the views then prevailing as to the 
benefits to be derived from a union with England, 
which did not take place for sixty-nine years 
afterwards. It appears to have been extracted 
from a tract or broadside then privately handed 
about on the “ ‘Trade, Condition, and Interest of 
His Majesty’s Dominions.” 

“Treland always reconed one of the British Islands, 
laced by y® great Creator nearest to Great Britain, the 
invy of France and Spain: this noble Island, much ne- 

glected in former Reignes, well deserves our care, after 
we have been masters of it 559 years. Lut such is our 
Temper, that mere necessity, nay general calamities, can 
seldom rouze our attention to the public weal, witness y® 
Behaviour of our divided ancestors, who were subject to 


| the Romans about 500 years, then to the Saxons and 


Danes above 500 years; and Britain stood divided into 
two distinct monarchies above a third 500 years. Many 
of the old Irish nobility are indeed extinct, but not a few 
remain, descended from their antient petty Kings, &c., 
who tho’ now in low circumstances wait for an opportu- 
nity, knowing they have above 100,000 stanch Friends in 
Ireland, and perhaps not fewer in Britain among Papists 
and deluded protestants. Nowif y* popish Powers should 
unite in a Catholic League, where must our security be? 
I know none under God, but a firmer union among our- 
selves and y® discharge of our National Debts. 

“ The first good step towards both, may be the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain, in Burdens, Priviledges, and 
one Parliament. As to Religion ’tis to be hoped the 
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Bishops and Clergy will take more care of y* poor natives, 
after a neglect of near 200 years, ~ 

“The native Irish are Britons by Descent, as appears 
from their Language, Customs, &c., and the English and 
Scots lately settled there (who posses four-fifths of y* 
Lands) are very desirous of enjoying the Privileges of 
Britain in Ireland. The Inhabitants are about 1,200,000 
and the acres about 17,000,000, ye Protestants are about y*® 
16 part, and y® Papists 15-16 parts of y* whole nation: 
y® latter implicitely subject to y* Pope in Spirituals, and 
too well affected to ye P——r in Temporals, easily led in 
former Times by Spain and Rome into great disorders, 
and kept in Readiness by blind Zeal and a total resigna- 
tion to their Priests to execute y® commands of their Spi- 
ritual Fathers. Is a Party so numerous to be always 
slighted? Mr. Cambden tells us the Reducing of Ireland 
in Q. Elizabeth’s time cost 1,198,7172 sterling. Sir John 


| 


Borlace computes y® Rebellion in *41 to have cost 400,000 | 


Lives on both sides, and above 22,000,000/.. Are we in a 
condition to spare more millions? Our Debts, and our 

resent Burdens do loudly demand perfect union with 

reland. Their Representatives for y° House of Peers 
may be four Archbishops and 20 or 24 Bishops, besides 
temporal Lords, and for y* 32 counties 32 Knights, 4 Par- 
liament men for Dublin, 2 for y* College, for Corke, Kill- 
kenny, Waterford, Galloway, Londonderry, Drogheda, and 
Limeric, 2 each, and one for all y* petty Boroughs in each 
county, or such other Proportion as y* Revenue of Ireland 
shall be in to that of Great Britain. 

“The several petty Kingdoms of Spain, and little di- 
vided Sovereignties in Britain and France, bred endless 
wars and confusions, which since their Union and Corpo- 
ration have ceased. Wales before its union with England 
was always an open Enemie, or uncertain Friend. But 
since it has continued a faithful ally: so was Scotland. 
Ireland has in some respects a better ‘Title to a union, 
being of y* same Religion and five times y® ballance of 
wealth and power than either, still capable of more im- 
provement. Such a Union with Ireland would have 
those necessary and desirable consequences : 

“Ist. It would give entire satisfaction and security to 
our countrymen settled there, and to many who live in 
England but have large estates in Ireland. 

“2dly. Reduce y* natives by gentle and wise methods 
from Popery and Idleness to our Religion and method of 
Living. 

“daly. Cut off all Hopes of our Popish neighbours 
abroad and at home, from the formidable numbers of Pa- 
pists at present devoted to a Foreign Jurisdiction. 

“Athly. Increase our trade, and consequently all ‘ye 
Rents, and also y¢ public Revenue of Ireland. 

“Sthly. Hasten the discharge of our great debt of y® 
nation, and enable us to make a greater figure in Christen- 
dom. 

“ For Ireland, considered in its native state, when com- 
pared with England and Wales, is near half in its Di- 
mensions and y® Richness of its soil, and equal to Scot- 
land in its number of acres, but above double its native 
capacity for Improvement. 

“Ireland therefore being equally improved with Eng- 
land, may produce a Revenue, at least near equal to | that 
of England, ordinary and extraordinary, and then when- 
ever y* public occasions require y* large contributions can 


taise by 4s. on Land - - - £2,000,000 
And by Duty on Malt - - - 600,000 
And by Morgage of ye Funds about - 3,000,000 
In all - - - - - 5,600,000 
And Ireland at y* lowest one-third, fully 

improved - - - ” 1,860,000 
In all - - - - - 7,460,000 


Which is a Revenue far above any Princes in Christen- 


dom except y* French King’s, but his was always over- 
strained.” 
R. 


Cork. 


Minar Notes. 


Whigs alias Cameronians.—It is not unknown, 
I dare say, that the alias Cameronians was at one 
time applied to the Whig party: but there will 
probably be no objection to the insertion in “ N, 
& Q.” of the following extract from a newspaper 
of the year 1712: — 

“London, Oct. 9, 1712. The Whiggs, alias Camero- 
nians, having now no other Refuge left, have, within 
these few days particularly, betaken themselves to the 
spreading, with unusual Industry, a Multitude of abomi- 
nable Reports concerning the Queen and Minisiry; all 
which are entirely false, and without any other Ground 
than their own impious Vows and imaginary Conceits.” 


J.G.N, 


The Devil's Walk. —I find the following verses 
in a private letter written about twenty years ago. 
Having never seen them, I send them that, if not 
already published, they may be recorded in “N, 
& Q.” They refer to Porson’s claim, and are a 
supposed addition to the ballad, song, or whatever 
it is: 

* As he went along the Strand, 
Between three in the morning and four, 
He observed a queer looking person, 
Who staggered from Perry’s door. 


“ And he thought that all the world over, 
In vain for a man you might seck, 
Who could drink more like a Trojan, 
Or talk more like a Greek. 


“ The Devil then he prophesied 
It would one day be matter of talk, 
That with wine when smitten, 
And with wit moreover being happily bitten, 
This erudite bibber was he who had written 
The story of this walk. 
“A pretty mistake,’ quoth the Devil ; 
*A pretty mistake, I opine! 
I have put many ill thoughts in his mouth, 
He will never put good ones in mine. 
“*¢ And whoever shall say that to Porson 
These best of all verses belong, 
He is an untruth-telling w son, 
And so shall be called in the song.’ ” 


M. 
“The Sugar-loaf Farm,” Bobbington. — The 


parish that supplies me with the queer derivation 
of “ Halfpenny Green” (2™ S. iv. 147.), has fur- 
nished me with another vagary of nomenclature 
that would be a puzzle to those who solve proper 
names by theory. The farm marked on the 
ordnance-map as “ Bobbington Farm ” belongs to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and is now usually 
called “The College Farm ;” but, by the old in- 
habitants, it is invariably called by its old name 
of “The Sugar-loaf Farm.” Now, though the 
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farm is upon a hill-side, yet that hill bears no 
resemblance to a sugar-loaf. Whence then the 
name? The present farm-house is a modern one. 
Its predecessor was a large house, with a world of 
wood in its construction; a large porch, abun- 
dance of carved oak, and various other pic- 
turesque details that made it a frequent study 
for the painter’s pencil. The house was divided 
into two parts. A clergyman, named Shuker, 
lived in the one portion ; a farmer, named Stokes, 
in the other: and the house that formed their 
joint abode was called “The Shuker-Stokes.” 
The clerical “Shuker” was sweetened by the 
vernacular into “sugar ;” so that the particular 
family of Stokes here mentioned were called “ the 
Sugar-Stokes,” to distinguish them from other 
families of the same name in the Bobbington 
parish. And “The Sugar-Stokes Farm” quickly 
assed into “ The Sugar-loaf Farm,” even in the 
ifetime of the Shukerses and Stokeses. In what 
way “Stokes” became converted to “loaf,” I 
cannot say ; but so it was. 

Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


Threat of Invasion, 1805-6.—The following spe- 
cimen of the jeux d’esprit current about 1805 may 
be worth preservation : 

“Says Boney to Johnny, ‘ We’re crossing to Dover.’ 
Says Johnny to Boney, ‘ We can’t let you come.’ 
Says Boney to Johnny, ‘ What, if I come over?’ 
Says Johnny to Boney, ‘ You'll be overcome.’ ” 


Y. J. 


Tandem. —It is never very long after his extri- 
cation from the labyrinth of Hic, Hec, Hoc, ere 
the tyro in Latinity ascertains, by help of his 
Ainsworth, that tandem means AT LENGTH, i. e. in 
point of time. LI cannot help thinking that some 
incipient Jehu, harnessing his pair of horses one 
before the other (i.e. AT LENGTH in point of posi- 
tion) instead of abreast of each other, must have 
adopted the term furnished by Ainsworth to his 
new aurigal arrangement. 
(denounced by proctors, whether of Oxford or 
Cambridge, with equal severity) of “ driving tan- 
dem,” may owe its designation to some school-bo 
recollections of a Latin adverb. Y. B. N. J. 


Inscriptions in Shiffnal Church, co. Salop. — 


“William Wakley was baptized at Idsal, otherwise 
Shiffnal, May the first, 1590, and was buried at Adbaston, 
Noy. 28, 1714. His age was 124 years and upwards; he 
lived in the reigns of eight Kings and Queens. D.P.” 

“ August 7th, 1776, Mary, the wife of Joseph Yates, of 
Lizard Common, within this Parish, was buried. Aged 
127 years. She walked to London just after the flire in 
1666, was hearty and strong 120 years, and married a 
third Husband at ninety-two.” 

S. 


Death of the largest Man in the World. — 


.“ The funeral sermon of Mr. Miles Darden, who died at 
his residence in Henderson county, will be preached on 


from Lexington, Tenn. 


The Masonic fraternity will be 
in attendance in full regalia on the occasion. 

“The deceased was beyond all question the largest 
man in the world. His height was seven feet six inches 
—two inches higher than Porter, the celebrated Ken- 
tucky giant. His weight was a fraction over one thou- 
sand pounds! It required seventeen men to put him in 
his coffin. Took over 100 feet of plank to make his coffin. 
He measured around the waist six feet four inches. 

“After the funeral services, a friend in Henderson 
county who has long known Mr. Darden, has promised to 
give us a brief sketch of his life, embodying some inter- 
esting facts.”.— West Tennessee Whig. 

W. W. 


Malta. 


To drive away Flies. — This may be done by 
hanging up in the room a branch from a walnut- 
tree, to which the flies have a great antipathy. So 
said my farmer informant, at whose house I saw 


| the charm in operation, and to all appearance suc- 


cessful. Curupert Bens, B.A. 


Queries. 
OWE: OUGHT. 

Very ugly words these, as now used, especially 
the former. Originally, however, the verb to owe 
conveyed all the sweet sensations of assured pos- 
session. It signified —what to own is now em- 
ployed to signify, —“to have a property in.” 
Thus in old Chapman's translation of the Hymn 
to Pan: 

“ Who yet is lean and loveless, and doth owe 

By lot, all loftiest mountains crown’d with snow.” 
Hymns of Homer, Singer’s edit., p. 117. 

And again in Lowland Scotch, as used by Sir 
W. Scott, the preeterite is taken in this sense; 
thus, “ they'll ne’er come hame that aught it right- 


| fully,” i.e. the rightful owners will never come 


If so, this practice | 


home. (“Old Mortality,” Waverley Novels, ii. 69.) 

To this day, in the county of Durham, it is 
understood that a person who has picked up a lost 
article may appropriate it if, after holding it up 
and demanding “ who's o’ that?” i. e. “who owes 
[owns] that,” no one claims it. 

It would seem superfluous to add to the autho- 
rities which Dr. Richardson has accumulated, to 
illustrate either sense of the word, whether as 
having a property in, or a claim to something, or 
being indebted. But I could never satisfy myself 
how the word acquired that sense of debt, which it 
bore concurrently with the other in ancient times, 
and to which it is exelusively limited in modern. 
That it was so used in the earliest periods of our 
language is clear from a passage in A Remon- 


| strance against Romish Corruptions (temp. 1395), 


the fourth Sunday in this month, five miles southwest | 


edited by Forshall, p. 26.: 

« The office of the King and of the secular lordis which 
is founden sufficientlie in*holi scripture of the olde and 
the newe Testament owith [ought] to be magnified excel- 
lentli,” &c. 
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Again, the word is so used in the following 
epitaph appointed by the will of Charles Lord 
Montjoy to be inscribed upon his tomb in case he 
should happen to be slain in the wars of France, 
36 Henry VIIL., 1544: 

Eviraruicm. 

“ Willingly have I sought, 

And willing I have found 

The fatal end that wrought 

Me hither, as duty-bound. 
“ Discharg’d I am of that I ought [owed] 

‘To my country by honest wonde, cy 

My soul departed, Christ hath bought; 

The end of Man is ground. 

Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, p. 721. 

But there is scarcely a passage to be found in 
which the word occurs with a signification so in- 
tensive as in our version of Luke xxiv. 26: 
“ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things? ” 
He not under obligation, or engagement, thus to 
suffer ?” 

With these instances before us it cannot be de- 
nied that the two uses of the word owe and its 
derivatives were coéval and concurrent; but I 
confess myself not satisfied with the explanation 
of the way in which the second, which has latterly 
monopolised the word, came to be employed, viz. 
“to have and to keep wrongfully (de-habere, de- 
bere) what belongs to another ” (Dr. Richardson). 
If any of your correspondents will illustrate the 
train of thought by which this secondary meaning 
(for secondary it is) attached itself to the word I 
shall feel obliged. At all events it affords but an- 
other example of the one-sided friction to which 
words are subjected, in the fact that to owe now 
conveys _ the idea of the wrongfully having 
what is another's, and in the adoption of to own 
for rightful property. Let me add a pithy ex- 

ression of the Lowland Scotch, somewhere in 

b Roy, for a man who paid always twenty shil- | 
paid what he ought 

Y. B.N. J. | 


lings in the pound: “ He 
[owed] and what he bought.” 


Minor Queries. 


Hans Holbein. —UWas any modern author, Eng- | 
lish or foreign, investigated in a critical spirit the 
biography of Hans Holbein? And which is the 
best Life of him? He is currently stated to have 
passed his latter years in England, and to have | 
died of the plague in London in the year 1554. 
Is this statement established on satisfactory evi- 
dence? Dr. Rimpavucr (1* S. v. 104.) inquired 
where his body was interred, but I do not find | 
any reply. His name does not occur in the 


Privy-purse Expenses of Henry VIII. from | 
Nov. 1529 to Dec. 1532; edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas ; nor in the accounts of the Treasurer of 
the Chamber 1528—1531, and 1547-8, recently 
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published by Mr. py Collier in The Trevelyan 
Papers, printed for the Camden Society, although 
those documents mention six painters in the royal 
pay,—Luke Hornebaut, Gerard Hornebaut, Vin- 
cent Volpe, Alice Carmilion, Bartholomew Penne, 
and haley Toto. I have lately perused other 
documents of the same period and similar charac- 
ter, without encountering the name of Holbein. 
This circumstance leads me to suspect the ordi- 
nary accounts of his latter years. He was still in 
the prime of life; and if not incapacitated by 
disease, surely his great works alone, if critically 
investigate], might materially assist in tracing his 
path. Joun Govuen Nicuots. 


“The Student."—TI should feel much obliged 
for any particulars relative to that “ miscellany of 
great merit,” Zhe Student, or the Oxford and 
Cambridge Monthly Miscellany. It appears to 
have been issued only during two years, 1750-1, 
Boswell states that its principal writers were Mr. 
Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Coleman. Dr. John- 
son contributed to it “ The Life of Dr. Francis 
Cheynel,” which is subscribed with the initials 
S.J nN. The opening number has some lines 
by Pope. Other authors (as Christopher Smart 
and Somerville) give their names; but I wish to 
know if there is any clue to the rest of the con- 
tributors. Was Fielding a contributor? The 
articles signed T. W. are, I presume, by Thomas 
Warton. Curusert Bepr, B.A. 


Marshall, Bishop of Exeter. —Infcrmation is 
required respecting the family of Henry Marshall, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1194, 
and who died in October, 1206. B. T. S. 


Diameter of the Horizon. — What is the dis- 
tance, on a level or at sea, under ordinary condi- 
tions, in this latitude, when the atmosphere is clear, 
of the radius from the spectator to the horizon, 
supposing the eye to be at five feet above the 
level of the sea or land? Also, what is the greatest 
distance of the visible horizon from the spectator, 
seen from the greatest height (not from a balloon), 
and under the most favourable conditions? J.P. 

Birmingham. 

Red Tape.— Whence the origin of this term 


to signify the routine of the executive govern- 
ment ? J. FP. 


Equivocation. —Is there any collection of bond 
Jide instances, in English or French, of designed or 
undesigned equivocation and ambiguity? J. P. 


The Horse-shoe to protect from Witchcraft.— 
What is the origin of its use? It has occurred to 
me that it was perhaps the metal meniscus over 
the heads of the Virgin and of Saints usual in the 
oldest pictures. May not such paintings on the 
doors of buildings have become in process of time 
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nearly effaced, and the respect originally given to 
the whole picture have been continued to be paid 
to the meniscus — a prominent object which could 
not escape attention * J.P. 


Thomas Anglicus. — Is anything certainly 
known about the date and birth-place of Thomas 
Anglicus, whose commentaries have been so fre- 
quently attributed to the Angelical Doctor, Aqui- 
nas? The account given of him by Possevinus is 
to the following effect : 

“Thomas Anglicus, quem patria Galensem Sixtus 
Senensis, Gualensem Eisingrenius, &c...... Hujus 
auctoris esse creduntur commentaria in Genesim, Esaiam, 
Jeremiam, Epistolas canonicas, Apocalypsim, et in Boe- 
thium de Philosophica Consolatione, adscripta D, Thome 
Aquinati; cui cum honoris causa tributum esset ‘ Ange- 
lici’ cognomen, paullatim est factum ut Thome Anglici 
scripta Thoma Angelici titulo notarentur. Ita quidem 
Sixtus Senensis: at Antonius de Conceptione ejusdem 
Ord. in sua Bibl. Fratrum Ord. Preedicatorum reclamat, 
negans istius esse opera, sed D. Thome Aquinatis; falli 
item Sixtum inquit in eo quod illum ann. 1400 claruisse 
scribat, quem claruisse inquiant PP. Mon. Ord. ann. 
1305; &c.” — Vid. Possevini, Apparat. Sacr., tom. iii. 
p. 294; et conf. Sixt. Senens., Bibi. lib. iv. tom. i. p. 328. 

Was “ Anglicus” merely a descriptive name, 
signifying that Thomas was an Englishman by 
birth and education, — or was it a Latinized form 
of the surname English ? This name frequently 
occurs in the Testa de Nevill, in the forms Engleis, 
Engleys, and Anglicus ; and a Thomas Anglicus is 
there mentioned, at pp. 302. 322., as holding land 
at Heckington, co. Linc., of the fee of Gilbert de 
Gaunt. Joun SANsom. 


Silver Tankard. —I have come into possession 
of an ancient silver-gilt tankard, of which I am 
anxious to discover the date and history. I have 
consulted Mr. Fairholt’s paper in the Art Journal 
for 1855, p. 270., but have obtained no help from 
him, as he does not give a perfect list of the let- 
ters which stand for the various years. Some of 
your readers can, no doubt, help me. The marks 
are: the lion, passant guardant; the leopard’s 
head crowned; the date-letter, a Roman large P; 
and the maker’s mark, A. T., in Italic letters. 
The leopard’s head and the letter P are upon 
shields of a singular shape, such as I do not re- 
member to have met with in English work. On 
the top of the lid is a shield enamelled on a white 
ground, gules on a bend cotised argent, three 
escallop shells; and on the thumb-rest is an en- 
amelled crest, a unicorn’s head. The body of the 
tankard is of glass, thin and clear, but wavy, con- 
taining little specks. Lucy. 


Two Children of the same Christian Name in a 
Family. — In former times it was not unusual for 
parents to give a favourite name to more of their 
children than one, living at the same time. When 
did this custom first arise, and how long did it 
continue? Of course it is remarkable only when 


each child has but one Christian name. Are any 
celebrated instances known of it? The most 
remarkable that occurs to me is that of the sons 
of Sir John Chichester, who was high sheriff of 
Devon in 1552, and again in 1578. He had five 
sons: John, Arthur, Edward, John, and Robert. 
All were celebrated men, and all received the 
honour of knighthood. Two, Arthur and Ed- 
ward, became peers. The two Johns were dis- 
tinguished from each other by the youngest being 
ealled Sir John Chichester the Younger. This 
subject is worthy of full investigation, as it might 
serve to clear up many points now obscure in 
family pedigrees. And I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents can give information respect- 
ing it. Arrep T. Les. 


First Printing Press. — 

“ Some fragments of Gutenberg’s printing press are now 
being exhibited in the Odeon in Munich, and are exciting 
considerable interest. They were discovered last year in 
the cellar of a wine merchant’s house in Mayence, which 
had originally belonged to the inventor of printing.” 

I have just cut the above paragraph out of the 
London Journal for 21st March, 1857, a penn 
periodical, and should much like to have the ori- 
ginal authority. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents can assist me. Em Quan. 


Unwisdom.” — 

“Sumptuary laws are among the exploded fallacies 
which we have outgrown, and we smile at the unwisdom 
which could expect to regulate private habits and 
manners by statute.” — Froude’s Hist, England, vol. i. 
p. 16. 

Can any of your correspondents favour me with 
a precedent for Mr. Froude’s use of this word ? 

Mercator, A.B. 


“ Que Cicero haud novit,” §c.— On the title- 
page of a copy of the folio edition of the Latin 
translation of the Bible by Castalio, printed in 
1556, the following lines have been inscribed in a 
handwriting peculiarly elegant, and unquestion- 
ably contemporary : 

“ Que Cicero haud novit, qui dixerit? ecquid ab illo 

Dicas, ille tibi nescit, si dicere? quorsum 
Ignea pavonis caudam, Jovis ales habebit ? 
Pulchra illa est fateor, Pavoni pulchra, sed isti 
Ut volet in ccelum, sit sarcina prorsus inepta.” 

Can any of the readers of “N, &. Q.” name 
the writer of these lines? They have become 
“dim with years,” and may possibly be inac- 
curately transcribed. M. N. O. 


“ Seven rival cities,” §c.— Can you help me to 
the authorship of the fine epigrammatic couplet,— 


“ Seven rival cities claim great Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread ”? 


Liwus Lutum. 
Fore-elders. — This word, in the sense of fore- 
Jathers, is not in Ogilvie. It is very common 
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here among the “people” to say, “he was my 
fore-elder,” “I will not disgrace my fore-elders,” 
“ T wish to be buried among my /fore-elders,” and 
soon. I know not if Richardson has the word in 
his Dictionary* ; but if not, I would cordially re- 
commend its adoption by the Philological Society 
through “N. & Q.” 

I believe it is not a scriptural word, but it has 
to me a smack of scriptural quaintness which is 
very delightful. R. W. Drxon, 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 

Schubert and his “ Ahasuerus.” — In notices of 


the Minor German Poets and Novelists, Cam- 
bridge, U. S., 1835, Schubert is described as a 


wild man of genius, and an article in Fraser's | 


Magazine, Sept. 1831, is referred to. The author 
says: 

“ Githe in a letter to Wieland quotes the Ahashuer, and 
dwells especially on these lines; 
“¢ Zu der Schlacht, zu der Schlacht! Es entflammt auf’s 


Neu’ 

Mich Kampf und des Wahns geisttédtender Schlag, 

Und es sticht der Muth eiskaltes Geschoss, 

Und es hiimmert das Herz in der Brust angstvoll ; 

Wild rollen im Kreis mir die Augen umher, 

Und itiber die Bahn triigt rasenden Sturms 

Tollheit mich hinaus und die Zunge verstarrt! 

Fruchtlos schligt mein dumpftinender Laut 

In die zornigen Wogen des Unheils.’” 

These lines are not in the edition of 1802. Can 
any of your readers refer me to that in which they 
are, and also to the letter of Géthe? Any other 
references as to Schubert will be thankfully re- 
ceived by P. G. A. 


Byrom's Short Hand.— What is the meaning 
of the Vignette Monogram prefixed to the first 
edition of Byrom's Short Hand, Manchester, 1767. 
Motto “ Frustra Per Plura.” Exor. 


Quotation wanted, — 
“For when a reason’s aptly chosen, 
One (?) is as valid as a dozen.” 
Who is the writer of these lines, and where ma 
they be found ? P. H. FP. 


Teens. —I shall be obliged by your answering 
the following question, When does a person enter 
her teens ? Miss HER Trens. 


Billiards. — In playing at billiards, if a player | 


makes a hazard, &c. which he did not play for, it 
is often said that he made a crow. 
rived from the expression of “Shot at a pigeon 
and killed a crow!" Another term is, “ He made 
a flook (or fluke).” It seems to me that, as there 
are two flooks to the anchor of a ship, and as 
when the anchor shall be dropped either flook may 
take hold o* the ground (as both do not, so that 
it is accidental which takes hold), the flook, at 


(* The word is not in Richardson. ] 


It may be de- | 


‘playing at billiards, may have reference to the 

same cause (accident). The favour of an answer 

will oblige A Prarer. 
Oriental Club. 


The “ Thirty Pieces of Silver."—TI have lately 
/read in one of the morning journals a statement 
| (copied, I think, from an American paper) that 

there has been discovered at Rome a specimen of 
| the coinage in which Judas received the thirty 
| pieces of silver for his betrayal of our Blessed 
Saviour, and that a facsimile of the coin has 
been successfully produced. My Query is, What 
amount of reliance can be placed on this state- 
ment? and possibly some one of your correspon- 
dents can inform me whether it would be possible 
to obtain such a facsimile as I have referred to, 
supposing it to be a genuine production. 
Epwarp Y. Lowne, 


The Petting Stone at a Northumberland Wed- 
ding. — On coming out of a country church the 
other day, after a wedding, I found a sort of 
barrier erected at the churchyard gate, consisting 
| of a large paving-stone placed on its edge, and 
supported by two smaller stones, and on either 
side a rustic, who made the happy couple and 
everyone else jump over it. 

On inquiry I was told it was the “petting 
stone,” which the bride had to jump, in case she 
should repent and refuse to follow her husband. 
Does this strange custom exist anywhere else, and 
can anyone give any explanation of its origin ? 
| Ihave heard of a custom of a football being 

placed before the bride on leaving the church, 
which the husband ordered her to kick, and so 
agg her immediately commence her obedience to 
im. 

Perhaps the petting stone and the football ma 
be for the same purpose. M. W. 

Alnwick. 


Human Ear Wax. — In Lucknow it is collected, 
and is the chief ingredient in use for intoxicating 
elephants previous to their furious contests. 
Where can any scientific investigations into its 
nature be found ? J.P. 


“ Australia’ — Who is the author of a work 
entitled The Rise and Progress of Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand. By an Englishman. 
| Published in 1856 ? X. 


Spiders and Irish Oak. —In Pointer’s Ozoni- 
| ensis Academia (1749) is the following, in his ac- 
| count of the curiosities of Christ Church College : 


“ The Roof of the aforesaid Hall is remarkable on this 
Account, that, tho’ it be made of Irish Oak, yet it har- 
bours Spiders, in Contradiction to the vuigar Saying. 
Tho’ I am apt to think that there may be some Pieces of 
English Oak amongst the Irish; or else probably that 

rticular Smell that proceeds from that Sort of Oak, and 
is perhaps so distasteful to that Sort of Vermin, may be 
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spent through Age, or disguised by Smoak, and so that 
common Saying may stand good still.” 
What was this common saying ? 
Curupert Bens, B.A. 


Minar Queries with Answers. 


The Common Prayer Book. — 1 met with some 
Prayer Books printed at Cambridge about 1780, 
in which the “ Prayer that may be used after any 
of the former” was placed after the “ Prayer for 
all conditions of men.” At present, according to 
the Rubric, this prayer can only be used in Ember 
weeks, or when the prayers for special wants are 
used. Is it incorrect to use it ordinarily? and 
how comes it in the place I have noted above ? 

M. W. C. 


Alnwick. 


This collect occurs in the Sacramentary of Gregory, 
and in the most ancient monuments of the English offices 
(Palmer), According to Wheatly, in Queen Elizabeth’s | 
Common Prayer, it followed the prayer in the time | 
of any common plague or sickness. At the Review of 
the Common Prayer, Book after the Restoration, it was | 
ordered to be placed immediately after the two prayers | 
for the Ember weeks. The printers, however, put it be- 
tween the prayer for all conditions of men and the ge- 
neral thanksgiving; but the commissioners compelled 
them to cancel the leaf, so as to restore it to its proper 
position. For many years, nevertheless, this collect was 
placed in the Prayer Books immediately before the ge- 
neral thanksgiving; but in more recent editions it has 
been inserted before the prayer for the Parliament, so as 
to be exactly conformable to the Sealed Books. ] 


William Bowyer’s Annuities. — Can you furnish 
the particulars of the qualifications required of 
candidates for the annuities to journeymen com- 
positors ? A Gatiey Stave. 


[The following is an extract from William Bowyer’s 
bequest of 30/. a year to one journeyman compositor ; — 
“The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company, shall nominate for this purpose a Compositor, 
who is a man of good life and conversation, who shall 
usually frequent some place of public worship every 
Sunday, unless prevented by sickness, and shall not have 
worked on a Newspaper or Maguzine for four years at 
least before such nomination, nor shall ever afterwards 
whilst he holds this Annuity, which may be for life if he 
continues a Journeyman. He shall be able to read and 
construe Latin, and at least to read Greek fluently with 
accents; of which he shall bring a Testimonial from the 
Rector of St. Martin’s Ludgate for the time being. I 
could wish that he should have been brought up piously 
and virtuously, if it be possible, at Merchant Taylors’, or | 
some other public school, from seven years of age till he | 
is full seventeen ; and then to serve seven years faithfully, | 
as a Compositor, and work seven years more as a Journey- 
man; as I would not have this Annuity bestowed on any 
one under thirty-one years of age. If, after he is chosen, 
he should behave ill, let him be turned out, and another 
chosen in his stead.” William Bowyer also bequeathed 
asum of money to purchase 2060/1, three per cent., the 
interest of which to be divided for ever equally amongst 
three printers, compositors or pressmen, to be elected by | 
the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Stationers’ | 
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| Company, and who at the time of such election shall be 


sixty-three years old or upwards. ] 


S. Margaret. — Where can I find a good life of 
this saint?) Were any monasteries or convents 


| in the North of Ireland ever dedicated to her ? 


There was a celebrated Scottish saint of this name, 
but I wish to discover if she was ever connected 
with Ireland. A. T. L. 

[There are six saints of this name in the Roman 
calendar; probably the one inquired after is St. Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland, commemorated June 10. See 
Butler’s Lives of the Suiuts. For some notices of the 
eastern saint of that name, see “N. & (),” 1* 8. vi. 76. 
156.] 

Goldsmiths’ Year Marks. — What was the “ year 
mark” upon silver plate for the years 1580 to 
1590. I know that portions of a complete list of 
year marks (perhaps the whole) have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Octavius Morgan in the Journal of 
the Archeological Iustitute; but as I have not access 
to that journal, I venture to solicit information 
through your columns. Pisuey ‘Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 

[ The year marks, as given by Mr. Morgan in The Ar- 
chological Jow nal, vol. x. p. 30., are as follow: “ Roman 
Capitals in escutcheon, lion passant; © 1580, D 1581, 
B 1582, 1583, @ 1584, 1585, E1586, 1587, 
1588, IME 1589, IW 1590.” 


Replies. 


LORD MANSFIELD’S CONDUCT IN THE DOUGLAS 
CAUSE, AND LORD BROUGHAM'S OPINION OF IT. 


(2™ iv. 111.) 


My attention has just been called to a passage 
quoted by a correspondent from Malcom’s Lite- 
rary Gleanings, in which Mr. Malcom, describing 
Lord Brougham’s sketch of the great Chief Jus- 
tice, says: — 

“He vindicates him (Lord Mansfield) with anxious 
and painful elaboration against the bitter charges of the 
implacable Junius; but not one word has he said in vin- 
digation of the Chief Justice against the far more serious, 
and perhaps not less caustic charges contained in Andrew 
Steuart’s celebrated Letters on the Douglas Cause. ‘The 
silence of Lord Brougham on this remarkable point, so 
painful to every admirer of great talents, may very justly 
be held to be conclusive as to the guilt of Lord Mans- 
field.” 

Now as I happen to know that Lord Brougham's 
silence as to Lord Mansfield’s corruptibility, so 
far from arising from any belief in it, had its 
origin in a totally and entirely different feeling, 
namely, the belief that no person of ordinary 
sagacity could suppose it even possible that he for 
one moment gave the least credit to Sir Philip 
Francis’s furious denunciations of Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Camden, —for if Lord Mansfield was 
corrupt, so must have been Lord Camden, be- 
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cause the judgment in the Douglas cause was 
really moved by him, and only supported by Lord 
Mansfield, —I think it due to the memory of the 
great Chief Justice to give a most peremptory 
contradiction to the thoughtless notion that Lord 
Brougham gave the slightest credence to so ab- 
surd a story. That Lord Brougham should have 
taken great pains to relieve Lord Mansfield from 
the charges of innocent partiality and prejudice 
brought against him by Junius and others, and 
yet should all the while have believed him guilty 
of judicial corruption upon the largest scale, is 
obviously absurd. Lord Brougham’s allusions to 
Sir Philip Francis’s denunciations were given to 
show that Sir Philip was under the influence 
of a delusion arising from his violent preju- 
dices against Lord Mansfield, and not because 
Lord Brougham believed that such charges had 
any foundation in truth. How full of prejudices 
Francis was, Lord Brougham shows in his sketch 
of him, where he tells us that Francis, when dis- 
appointed in his hopes of going out as Governor- 

eneral of India, when the Whig party came into 
office, “ever after this bitter disappointment re- 
garded Mr. Fox as having abandoned him; and 
gave vent to his vexation in terms of the most 
indecent and almost insane invective against that 
amiable and admirable man.” 

The reader who would really come to a right 
view of the noble and learned Lord's opinion 
upon this point must not content himself, as Mr. 
Malcom appears to have done, with reading Lord 
Brougham’s Sketches of Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Camden, but he must also consider what he has 
said of Sir Philip Francis, Horne Tooke, and 
Wilkes. M. D. C. 


LADY CHICHESTER. 
(2™ S. iv. 169. 195.) 


Edward, third Earl of Bedford, married Lucy, 
daughter of John, first Lord Harington, sister and 
coheir of John, second and last Lord Harington, 
(This peerage was created in 1603, and became 
extinct in 1613. The surname of the present 
Earl of Harrington is Stanhope. William Stan- 
hope, first Earl, was created Baron Harrington 
Nov. 9, 1729, and Earl of Harrington, Feb. 9, 
1742. In 1746 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. They are in no way related to the Barons 
Harington.) Frances, the younger daughter of 
the first Lord Harington, and sister of Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, married Sir Robert Chi- 
chester of Raleigh, K.B. (son of Sir John Chi- 
chester, and Anne, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Robert Dennis of Holcombe, Knight), and ne- 
vhew of Sir Arthur Chichester, who married 

etitia, daughter of Sir John Perrott, and of Sir 
Edward Chichester, first Viscount Chichester, 


ancestor of the Marquesses of Donegall. Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, was a great patron of the 
wits of her day, particularly Donne, who wrote 
an elegy on her, and Daniel, who addressed an 
epistle to her. Pennant says “her vanity and 
extravagance met with no check under the reign 
of her quiet spouse.” (Memoirs of James's Peers, 
p. 312.) He died without issue May 3, 1627. 
She long survived him.* 

Frances, the sister of the Countess, by her mar- 
riage with Sir Robert Chichester, had an only 
daughter Anne, married to Thomas, Lord Bruce 
of Kinlosse, by whom she was mother of Robert, 
Earl of Aylesbury. Sir Robert Chichester mar- 
ried, secondly, Mary, daughter of —— Hill, Esq., 
of Shilston, and died in 1626. 

Sir John Chichester, the father of Sir Robert, 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
Dennis of Holcombe, Knight, was killed, with 
the Judge of Assize and others, by an infectious 
smell from the prisoners, at the Lent Assizes in 
Exeter Castle, 1585. This is the Sir John Chi- 
chester, the elder brother of Sir Arthur, whose 
wife’s name Mr. Macxean states his inability to 
discover. 

Sir John Chichester the younger, uncle of Sir 
Robert Chichester, early obtained glory in Ireland. 
He was knighted by Sir William Russel, Lord 
Deputy in 1594, and in June, 1597, was appointed 
Governor of Carrickfergus. The story respecting 
his death given by Lodge, and repeated by Sir 
Egerton Brydges in his edition of Collins’ Peerage, 
and even by Sir Bernard Burke in the ast edition 
of his Peerage, is quite erroneous. James Mac- 
Sorley MacDonald was never Earl of Antrim: he 
died unreconciled to the British Government, and 
had too much respect for his head to venture it 
within the walls of Carrickfergus. The anecdote, 
therefore, of his having “in King James's reign 
gone one day to view the family monuments in 
S. Nicholas Church at Carrickfergus, and seeing 
Sir John’s statue therein, asked ‘ How the de’il he 
came to get his head again, for he was sure he had 
once ta’en it frae him,'” is all a myth. Before 
King James ruled over Ireland, MacDonnell had 
been gathered to his fathers. He was the son of 
Sorley Boy McDonnell, who after the death of his 
elder brother James, killed by Shane O'Neile in 
1565, usurped the Irish estates of his nephew 
Angus. He was knighted, but by whom is uncer- 
tain. The death of Sir John Chichester happened 
in this manner. Whilst he was absent in Dublin 
Sir James McDonnell plundered Island Magee; 
on his return to the north he complained to 
McDonnell of this outrage. To arrange matters 
an interview was appointed to take place between 
them on the 4th Nov. 1597. On that day Mac- 


[* Can any one supply the date of the death of Lucy, 
Countess of Bed 
Ep. ] 


ford, the patron of Donne and Daniel? — 
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Donnell appeared in force near the town, and 
Chichester rode out to meet him. Some attempts 
were made to parley, but Chichester irritated by 


Thomas Wright, 1653, and Elizabeth, living un- 
married in 1642). His son, John Pocklington, is 
stated to have held lands at Higham Ferrers in 


the martial array of the Scots, whose powers in | Northants, in the pedigree before me, which was 
the field he underrated, rashly determined to | arranged for a descendant of his brother Oliver, 
“give them a charge.” MacDonnell, who was | and says nothing further about John or his de- 
in advance with his horse, fell back towards his | scendants. However, printed authorities describe 
foot, and Chichester following up attacked him, | him as having been subsequently Recorder of 
and “at the side of the hill was shott in the legge, | Huntingdon, Knight of the Shire for that county 


whearupon he tooke his horse, and about half a 


| 
| 


1705, and a judge in Ireland. Tis only son, Ad- 


myle on this syde, cominge doune a hill, was shott | miral Christopher Pocklington, according to the 


in the hedd, which was his deathe’s wownde.” I 
have been thus particular in describing Sir John 
Chichester’s death, as the circumstances of it have 
been mis-stated by such eminent authorities. A 
much fuiler account from a letter of Lieutenant 
Harte, one of the few English officers who sur- 
vived, will be found in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, No. xix. pp. 188—209., from which 
account several of the above particulars are taken. 

Atrrep T. Lee. 

Carrickfergus. 


Thomas, first Lord Bruce of Whorlton, married 
Frances, only child of Sir Robert Chichester of 
Raleigh, near Barnstaple, Devon, K.B., by Anne 
his first wife, daughter of Jobn, first Lord Haring- 
ton of Exton; and sister and co-heir of John, second 
Lord Harington, who died Aug. 27, 1613, three 
days after his father. Lady Bruce was buried at 
Exton. See her epitaph in Collins, vol. viii. p. 181. 

John de Chichester (¢emp. Henry VI.) married 
Thomasine, daughter and heir of Sir William 
Raleigh of Raleigh, and by that marriage acquired 
the estate of Raleigh. From this marriage lineally 
descended the above-named Sir Robert Chichester. 

Sir Robert married a second time. His eldest 
son was created a baronet, the ancestor of the 
present Sir Arthur Chichester of Raleigh. Q.D. 


For information respecting Lady Chichester, 
vide Lodge's Irish Peerage (edited by Archdall, 
1789), vol. i. p. 317., and Playfair’s British Family 
Antiquity, Appendix to vol. vi. pp. 24, 25. = 


DR. JOHN POCKLINGTON. 
(1* S. viii. 215.; ix. 247.; x. 37.) 
As several inquiries have been made in “N. & 


Baronetage, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Domville, Bart., of Templeogue, co. 
Dublin; and their son, Charles Pocklington, Esq. 
M.P. for Dublin, succeeded to the estates and too 

the name of Domville, and is represented by the 
Irish baronet of that name. Oliver Pocklington, 
Rector of Brinkton, co. Hunts, M.D., the other 
son of Dr. John Pocklington, died the 9th May, 
1681, wt. 57: he left issue by his wife three sons, 
Oliver, William, and Charles, and one daughter, 
Catherine, born 1665, married to Walter Acton, 
citizen and goldsmith of London, from which mar- 
riage descend Cardinal Acton, the late Lady 
Throckmorton, and the present Sir John Emeric 
Edward Dalberg Acton, Bart. The eldest son, 
Oliver Pocklington, was Rector of Chelmsford, co. 
Essex. His first wife’s name is unknown; but Mary 
Pocklington, the only child of his first marriage, 
became the wife of the Rev. John Tindal, .also 
Rector of Chelmsford, eldest son of the Rev. Ni- 
colas Tindal, Rector of Alverstoke, co. Southamp- 
ton, Rector of Colborne in the Isle of Wight, 
Vicar of Waltham, co. Essex, and translator and 
continuator of Rapin’s History of England. One 
daughter, the wife of the Rev. John Morgan, 
Rector of Chelmsford, was the only issue of Mrs. 
John Tindal’s marriage. The Rev. Oliver Pock- 
lington married secondly Katherine, daughter and 
sole heir of John Manwood, Esq., of Priors, in the 
parish of Bromfield, co. Essex, lineal descendant 
of John Manwood, Counsellor-at-Law, author of 
the Forest Laws, which have been generally and 
erroneously attributed to his kinsman Sir Roger 
Manwood, Kt, Chief Baron of Exchequer in 
1579. The Rev. Oliver Pocklington had issue by 
Katherine Manwood his wife, one son, Thomas 
Pocklington, Esq., who died S.P. in 1769, and two 
daughters, eventually co-heirs of the families of 
Manwood and Pocklington of Essex. Catherine, 
the elder, married the Rev. John Woodrooffe, 


Q.” regarding this eminent man, I enclose a pedi- | Rector of Cranham, co. Essex; and among her 
gree composed for one of his lineal descendants by | living descendants are the Rev. George Wood- 


an official of the Heralds’ College, from legal evi- 
dence, within the last year. John Pocklington, 
D.D., Prebendary of Peterborough, Lincoln, and 
Windsor, and Chaplain to King Charles I., de- 
wr by the Puritans, died 14 Nov. 1642, 


eaving issue, by Anne his wife, two sons, Oliver | continuator of Rapin’s ae of England: from 
and John, and two daughters (Margaret, wife of them lineally descended the la 


rooffe, Canon of Winchester, and William Wood- 
rooffe, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Diana Pocklington, 
the younger daughter, married George Tindal, 
Capt. R.N., of Coval Hall, Chelmsford, second 
son of Nicolas Tindal aforesaid, translator and 


te Sir Nicolas Co- 
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nyngham Tindal, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas; Charles Tindal, Commander R.N., now of 
Burlington Gardens ; Acton Tindal, of the Manor 
House, Aylesbury, Esq.; the Rev. Henry Tindal, 
Rector of Bulpham, Essex ; and Thomas William 
Tindal of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Special Pleader. 
To revert to the two younger sons of Oliver Pock- 
lington of Brinkton, Clerk, M.D. 
scribed in the pedigree before me as of the parish 
of St. Dunstan's in the West, London, Gentleman ; 
he died 1741, leaving issue Robert Pocklington, 
of the Six Clerks Office, and of Chelmsworth, co. 
Suffolk, and William Pocklington, of the parish 
of St. Dunstan's aforesaid, Gentleman; and two 
daughters, who both died unmarried. Charles 
Pocklington, the youngest son of Oliver of Brink- 
ton, was in holy orders; he died before 1726, 
leaving two daughters living in 1758. 

I shall be very glad of any accurate information 
concerning the parentage of John Pocklington, 
D.D.? How was he related to the Yorkshire 
Pocklingtons, whose arms his descendants use and 
quarter? He was certainly the most eminent 
man of his name. See State Trials, Wood's 
Athena, Fuller's Injured Innocence, &e. 

A Descenpant or Joun Pocktinaton. 


MITRED ABBATS NORTH OF TRENT. 
(2™ S. iv. 170.) 


In answer to Oxonrensis, I would remark 
that there can scarcely be a doubt that the 
Abbats of Jervaulx assumed the mitre, howbeit 
their house may not be found in the list of mitred 
abbeys. An incised slab to the memory of Peter 
de Snape, the seventeenth abbat, is laid in the 
centre of the chapter house, and probably has 
never been disturbed since the time of his burial 
in a.p. 1436. <A superb floriated cross extends to 
the length and breadth of a large oblong stone, 
the terminations passing through the fillet, on 
which the inscription is engraved: on the stem of 
the cross is the representation of a chalice ; on 
the observer's left hand is a fine pastoral staff, and 
on the right a well-executed mitre. 

In Middleham church is a slab, more gorgeously 
sculptured, but by no means so elegant in design 
as Peter de Snape’s: this is supposed to have been 
originally laid in Jervaulx Abbey, and to have 
been removed shortly before its despoliation in 
A.D. 1537. It covered the remains of Robert 
Thornton, the twenty-second abbat, which may 
also have been removed. He died in 1533. Here 
again the mitre is introduced, placed in the centre 
of the design. 


figured in Dr. Whitaker's History of Richmond- 
shire. 

In the Augmentation Office are impressions, in 
red wax, of two different seals belonging to Jer- 


William is de- | 


I believe both these stones are | 


vaulx Abbey; both have an abbat in the central 
compartment, but in one of them the wax is 
broken near the head, and only a circlet can be 


| distinguished, which has the appearance of the 


coronet or base of a mitre. In the other the 
whole shape of the mitre is quite distinct, and the 
date of the design would be late in the fourteenth 
or early in the fifteenth century. ‘Dr. Whitaker, 
if I recol! 


through Richmondshire, says that this abbey, 
spiritually, was a mitred one, but not parliament- 
arily so. Patonce. 


The abbey of Jerveaux was not a mitred abbey, 
but there was a third north of Trent, viz. the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Peter and St. Hilda at 
Whitby. 

In all, twenty-seven abbots (sometimes twenty- 
nine), and two priors, almost all Benedictines, 
held baronies and sat in parliament. The abbot 
of St. Albans took the first place among the 
mitred abbots in parliament. The precedency of 
St. Alban’s was granted to it by Adrian IV. in 
1154: “Sicut B. Albanus proto-martyr est An- 
glorum, ita et abbas sui monasterii sedem primam 
habet in parliamento.” The other abbots sat ac- 
cording to the seniority of their summons, A 
fourth may also be added, though it was only a 
priory, i.e. Durham, whose prior was mitred 
circa 1574, but never called to parliament. 

Before Edward III. reduced the number of 
their seats to twenty-five abbots and two priors, 
there had been, ¢emp. Henry IIL, sixty-four 
abbots and thirty-six priors in the parliament. 

For lists of the mitred abbots see Glossary of 
Heraldry, p. xxix., and Spelman’s History of Sa- 
crilege, Appendix I., edit. 1846. CryRep. 


The Cistercian monastery of Jorevalle, or Jer- 
veaux, is described in Barker's Three Days of 
Wensleydale, as a rich and mitred abbey. When, 
A.D. 1307, Edward L, after keeping the previous 
Christmas at Carlisle, held on the octaves of St. 
Hilary a “Great Parliament” in that city, — to 
which were summoned “eighty-seven earls and 
barons; twenty bishops, sixty-one abbots, and 
eight priors; besides many deans, archdeacons, 
and other inferiour clearkes of the Convocation ; 
the Master of the Knights of y* Temple, of every 
shire two knights; of every city, two citizens ; 
and of every borough, two burgesses,” &c. (Stowe’s 
Chron.), — we find the Lord Abbot of Jorevall 
thirty-sixth on the roll of Abbots, taking prece- 
dence over those of Fountains and Bellaland, both 
Cistercian houses. C. J. D. Increpew. 


Northallerton. 


| 

| 
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CLIMACTERICS, 
(2™ S. iv. 148.) 

The interpretation of devrepoxpdéry from Luke vi. 
1., in 1650 (the date of the inscription), then re- 
ceived by English scholars, was that of the au- 
thorised version, “the second after the first.” It | 
is true that Scaliger had, just prior to this period, 
first suggested the meaning, afterwards adopted 


g 
by Whitby, “ the first after the second,” and now 
generally received by those who adhere to the 
existing Greek texts, but which had not then 
been admitted in English biblicism. No such 
word appears to have existed in the Greek MSS. 
used for the Syriac version, nor anywhere else in 
sacred or profane literature than in Luke vi. 1., 
where in some MSS. the reading is devrépy, in 
others wpérw (Kuinoel in loco); but neither of 
these, nor their compound, appear in the parallel | 
narratives of Matthew (xii. 1.) or Mark (ii. 23.), 
where the word “sabbath” is in the plural in 
Greek. Taking then the sense in which devrepo- 
mpéry was understood in 1650, we may consider 
that the age of Henry Parsons at his death was 
sixty-three ; because then the received notion as 
to the second or grand climacteric was the 63rd 
year, as a period liable to severe sickness (Aul. 
Gell. xv. 7.), whilst the 49th year was also held 
by some as a first climacteric or constitutional 
crisis (Censorin. de die natali, 14.). The latter 
has, however, much less support from vital sta- 
tisties than the age of sixty-three, which Dr. 
Southwood Smith (Phil. of Health, i. 123.) has 
shown from physiological views, and from Fin- 
laison’s tables, to be very susceptible of sickness ; 
for taking a million of males, members of London 
benefit societies, the proportion constantly sick 


At 23 is 19,410 At 43 is 26,260 
28 is 19,670 48 is 36,980 
33 is 19,400 53 is 27,060 
88 is 23,870 63 is 57,000 


and at 68 is 108,040. 

From this table it appears that there are not 
many more persons on the sick list at fifty-three 
than at forty-three years of age, whilst at sixty- 
three the number of sick is more than double. 
And at forty-eight the number of sick is more by | 

one-third than at fifty-three years of age. 
T. J. Bucxtoy. 


Lichfield. 


H. Parsons died probably at the age of eighty- 
one. The word devreporparos occurs once only in 
the New Testament (St. Luke, vi. 1.), and is not | 
found elsewhere. The explanation of the learned | 
Hammond is, that when the chief day of any of | 
the three greatest Jewish festivals fell upon the 
sabbath, that sabbath day, being a high day, was 
called a xparov, or prime sabbath —that of the Pass- 
over so falling was called the xpwromparov | 
Gérov, that of Pentecost the devrepomparoy, and that | 


| 
| 
| 


of the feast of tabernacles the rp:rompdrov. Ac- 
cepting this interpretation, we might call, by ana- 
logy, the two chief or grand climacteric years of 
63 and 81 severally the zpwrorparoy and the Seuvre- 
pompa@tov eros and so conclude that 


| it was probably from the latter of those two most 


perilous steps of the ladder of life that H. Parsons 
fell, in his eighty-first year. H. L. V. F. 


RULES OF CIVILITY. 
S. iv. 4.) 


The treatise from which the quotation is made 
is a translation from the French. It was written, 
says the preface, to teach a young gentleman edu- 
cated in eed how to behave at court; and 
it is difficult to say whether the Provencal or the 
Parisian manners are most amusing. ‘The writer 
recommends that two works then published, the 
Education of a Prince and the Treatise of Chris- 
tian Civility, should be bound up together, and 
considered as the theory and general principle of 
civility ; his Rules of Civility being the particular 
practice. It will be remembered that at and be- 
fore the date of translation (1685) there had been 
a mania for French manners, which mania this 
treatise was intended to feed. The following spe- 
cimen of conversation in a supposed visit from a 
young gentleman to a young lady is given in 
serious earnest, as an “example for better re- 
membrance,” because “ these sort of dialogues do 
frequently degenerate, and turn merely into 
trifles :” 

“ Lady. * How, Sir, is it with you? Would you stay at 
the door, and attend till you were called in?’ 

“ Gent, ‘It was a respect, Madam, that I owed to the 
temple of the Muses, which I was very loth to profane.’ 

“ Lady. ‘You do this closet, Sir, a great deal of honour.’ 

“Gent. ‘How, Madam? would you not have that 
thought the temple of the Muses, where all the arts and 
sciences reside?’ 

“ Lady. ‘But I have learned, Sir, the Muses were nine, 
and I am but a single person.’ 

“ Gent. ‘They were nine, Madam, I confess it, but your 
ladyship alone is of more worth than them all. Every 
one of them was ignorant of what their sister did know; 


| and your ladyship knows more than all of them together.’ 


* Lady. ‘This, Sir, is to load me with confusion.’ 

« Gent. ‘It is in this, Madam, that you excel the nine 
sisters; your merit being attended with such uncommon 
modesty.’” 

Plus et cetera, as the mathematicians say. The 
incipit feliciter being finished, the parties talk of 
things in general, as in the following specimen : 


“ Lady, ‘.... But it is arrogance in me to talk at this 
rate before a person of your learning.’ 

“ Gent. ‘1 might be learned, were I capable of being 
your ladyship’s disciple.’ 

« Lady. ‘How, Sir, would you hold your learning by 
the apron-strings ?’ 

“ Gent. ‘And a good tenure too; ’tis not so difficult for 
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ladies to be learned; at court you are all so to the emu- 
lation one of another.’ 

« Lady. ‘It would be fine indeed if our sex should come 
to be ministers of state.’ 

« Gent. ‘Why not, Madam? If the world, like the sea, 
do nothing but ebb and flow: if according to the doctrine 
of the philosophers (your favourites) the earth turns round, 
instead of the heavens: why should there not be as great 
revolutions among persons as things?’ 


Let us rejoice that the day of fine ladies and 
fine gentlemen is over. M. 


SIR ROGER TWYSDEN ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


(2™ S. iv. 121.) 


I am in possession of the copy of the Historia 
del Concilio Tridentino which formerly belonged 
to Sir Roger Twysden. As attention is called in 
“N.&Q.” by Mr. Larrea, to the part taken by 
Sir Roger in matters relating to that History and 
its author, perhaps a transcript of one or two no- 
tices in the handwriting of Sir Roger, at the be- 
ginning of the copy, may not be unacceptable. 

On the top corner of the title-page is inscribed 
“ Roger Twysden, 1627.” Numerals are written 
over the letters of the anagram of the author's 
name, showing the order in which they should be 
taken ; and in the margin the anagram is inter- 
preted accordingly, thus : 

Cujus nomen in libris edit. 
Venet. 1660 sic scriptum reperitur. Padre Maestro 
Paulo da Venetia, del Ordine de Servi. Nat. Venet. 
14° die Augusti. Obiit Venet. 1623, Januarii, Ztat. 


“Paolo Sarpio Veneto. 


On the blank page opposite to the title are the 
following : 


“Editio prima, authoritate Regia publicata, reliquis 
omnibus anteponenda. Licet insunt hac nonnulla Errata 
uz in.Genevensi anno 1629 edita corriguntur, quare ideo 
ratri meo [viz. Georgio ees affirmavit P. Ful- 
gentio. An. 1632. Addebatq3 R. Paulo in mente Res 
gestas Pontificum ad nostra tempora continuasse.” 


“ Atq} eundem Paulum fuisse Authorem hujus Historie 
mihi sepe affirmavit Nat. Brent, Legum Doctor et Eques 
auratus, seq} Venetiis jussu Regis ab Archiepiscopo Can- 
tuarensi missum, ut Exemplar transcriberet et in Angliam 
mitteret. Quod fecit, ab ipso Authore exemplaris ei copia 
facti: non tamen ante plenam Inquisitionem ab ipso 
Paulo factam, qualis erat iste Brentius, cujus Fidei com- 
mitteret; quem etiam Phrasis et Modus loquendi Au- 
thorem fuisse prodeunt. Verum hic apponam Curie 
Romane de hac Historia judicium, vid3 La Narratione e 
vera ma le consequenze sono cattive. Hoc communicatum 
D. Cordes Parisensi, ab Episcopo quodam Rome agente, 
cum primum edita fuit, et qui hane esse Curie Opinio- 
nem probe novit, mihi inde rescriptum erat Literis Doct. 
Paris. 27 Apr. Stylo novo 1632. Roger Twysden. 

“Tdem affirmavit Monst de Puys. Nota, Ambo erant 
Romani Catholici, Viriq3 doctissimi.” 

“ Author hujus Libri videtur esse R. P. Paulus Venetus, 
cui Sarpio cognomen Gentile fuit. Hac Gul. Bedellus, 
Epistola Dedicatoriaé Historie Interdicti Veneti ad Caro- 


lum Regem. Elogium Authoris Lege lib. 13. Thuani 
Hist. Tom. 5. Nec non eidem Epistola Bedelli, qui P. 
Paulum familiariter Venetiis cognovit. Reipublice erat 
Theologus et magni inter Venetos nominis. Qui eum non 
solum viventem, sed etiam post mortem prosequuti sunt, 
Reipublica Causam contra Interdictum Pauli 5, 1606, 
optime et tamen modeste defendebat, cujus Interdicti 

articularem Historiam (editam tamen non ante Authoris 

[ortem) conscripsit, ex Italica per Gul. Bedellum in La- 
tinam conversum.” 

Throughout the volume the margin is enriched 
by the MS. notes of Sir Roger, partly in Italian, 
partly in Latin, containing references to other 
writers, as Thuanus, Baronius, &c. &c., and cor- 
rections of this London edition from that of Ge- 
neva, noticed above. 8. D. 


THE FIRST SEA-GOING STEAMER. 
(2™ S. iv. 155.) 


I think your gallant correspondent Lieut. 
Puttutrs, R.N., hardly does justice to his prede- 
cessor in steam-traversing the sea, the enterprising 
Capt. Dod. It is true that this first adventurer 
on the ocean in a steam-vessel did not journey in 
a sea-going vessel, and that his voyage was a hap- 
hazard one. If his ship was not seaworthy, the 
captain’s daring was only the more conspicuous ; 
and as to the voyage being “ hap-hazard,” as 
much may be said of every first experimental at- 
tempt. Columbus's ship was not a first-rate, and 
his voyage of discovery was something of a hap- 
hazard one, but something came of it nevertheless. 
Lord Anson went after the Spanish galleons in 
leaky tubs, and got back in such hap-hazard style, 
that if he was not snapped up by the French, it 
was only because he passed through their entire 
fleet in a fog. I have some notes of the captain’s 
interesting voyage, but I am too far from them to 
make them available at present. The voyage 
achieved, and the sailor by whom it was accom- 
plished, seem to me (albeit an ignorant landsman) 
worthy of being named with more respect than is 
awarded them by your gallant correspondent, 
whose communication concerning himself is, never- 
theless, one of interest. Let me notice here the 
claims of Henry Bell, the mechanic, stonemason, 
shipwright, and ultimately, innkeeper at Helens- 
burgh, who projected and successfully completed 
the first steamer that ever paddled along the 
Clyde. This was the “Comet,” of thirty tons 
burthen, and four horse power. She commenced 
her career in 1812, and went merrily on till 1825, 
when she was wrecked in the Firth of Clyde, on a 


| return trip from the Western Highlands ; on which 


occasion very many of her passengers were 
drowned. When Bell became almost as great a 


wreck as his vessel, the Clyde Trustees, out of 
“common gratitude, settled on him an annuity of 
100/., which he enjoyed till he died in 1830. His 
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widow, the cheery, sagacious, kindly hostess at the 
Helensburgh Baths Hotel, only last year resigned 
her office, with her life, at the age of eighty-six. 
Irving, the Dumbarton publisher, in his capital 
history of the county, gives Bell’s original adver- 
tisement, announcing the starting of a vessel be- 
tween Glasgow and Greenock (with facilities for 
guests intending to favour him at Helensburgh), 
“to sail by the power of wind, air, and steam.” 

J. Doran. 

Dublin. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Nightingales do Sing in Havering (2™ S. iv. 
145.) —Why should they not? The little parish, 
though near London, bas abundance of = and 
woodland, and is as quiet and peaceful as any 
in Old England. Many times in the spring have 
I gone out in the evening to listen to their war- 
blings. 

But for farther confirmation of the fact, I beg 
the attention of your readers to the following ex- 
tract from a little work by the Rev. R. R. Faulk- 
ner, B.D., the worthy incumbent of Havering for 
the last quarter of a century. He informs me, in 
addition, that these delightful birds have built 
their nests in his orchard : 

“Among the marvellous legends of those times it is 
stated that the singing of the nightingales distarbed the 
King* in his devotions so much, that he prayed they 
might all be driven away. Their sweet notes, however, 
are still heard, chanting their Maker’s praise amid the 
shady groves of this pretty village.”— The Grave of 
Emma Vale at Havering Bower. 

Joun GLApDING. 

Cromwell House, Havering-atte-Bower. 


Jack Horner (2™ S. iv. 106. 156.) —Perhaps 
with reference to this subject it may be well to 
record in “N. & Q.” the following proverbial 
couplet : 

“ Hopton, Horner, Smyth, Knocknaile, and Thynne, 

When Abbots went out, they came in: ” 
which is preserved by Aubrey in his Lives, vol. ii. 
362. H. 


Rev. Thos. Sparke, D.D. (2™ S. iv. 151.) — If 
this person was incumbent of Bletchley in Buck- 
inghamshire, author of several theological works, 
and died in 1616 or 1610, I can send a description 
of his curious monumental brass to Mr. Know tes, 
if this will be of any service. Herpert Haines. 

Gloucester. 


Proxies and Exhibits (2™ S. iv. 158.) —I be- 
lieve your correspondent Henri is as correct in 
his explanation of “ Proxies,” as he is the reverse 
in that of “ Exhibits.” Exhibits are fees demand- 
able by the Bishop’s Registrar on exhibition of | 


* Edward the Confessor. | 


the Letters of Orders, “ Titles to Benefices,” &c., 
documents which the clergy are bound to exhibit 
at each visitation: and the Registrar to inspect 
and see that these documents are en regle. I be- 
lieve double exhibits are demandable at the first 
visitation a newly beneficed clergyman attends. 
Of course the inspection of ‘Titles to Orders, &c. 
is now but a form, seldom performed, and the de- 
mand for fees is latterly much restricted and 
complained of by the clergy ; yet, in the remark- 
able instances which have late y come to light, of 
more than one impostor contriving for a time to 
officiate in the character of a clergyman, without 
ever having been ordained at all! it is more than 
doubtful whether it would be right to abolish the 
old custom, and whether it would not be more 
desirable to have it revived into something more 
than the form it is at present. A. B. R. 
Belmont. 


Epistle of Lentulus (2™ 8. iv. 67.)—In my 
collection of Broadsides, I have one in English of 
this epistle, with a curious woodcut, head of Our 
Saviour, at the top, printed at Edinburgh, I have 
no doubt before 1700, I found it amongst a 
portion of the papers of James Anderson, the 
editor of the Diplomata Scotia, that fell into my 
hands. J. Mr. 


“ Flash:” “ Argot” S. iv. 128.) — The 
term “argot” stands connected in the French 
language with several older words; argut and 
argu, ergoter, which once was hargoter, and ergo- 
terie. 

Argu, n.s., formerly signified wrangling, petty 
sophistry ; the verb hargoter, ergoter, to wrangle, 
disceptare ; ergoterie, the same as argu (supri). 

There were also the adjectives argu, argut, ap- 
plied to those who chicane and involve a plain 
question by subtleties, and also to persons of low 
cunning generally. 

These meanings throw light on the true sense 
of the word argot, which does not signify any sort 
of low language, civic or rustic; but specially 
that of thieves and bad characters, and, in one 
word, of those whose object it is to communicate 
among themselves without being understood by 


| from arguo, which from ergo. Are these two 
| Latin words, ergo and arguo, wholly unconnected ? 


others; so that argot contains in itself not only 
the idea of vulgarity, but that of low cunning. 
This, I believe, is the true account of the con- 


| nexion of argot with such words as argut, argu. 


“Tl entend l’argot ;” not only, He can understand 
and speak it, but, He is a clever knave. 

The French etymologists do not seem to have 
decided which of the terms above enumerated are 


True, there is the difference of an a and ane. 
But the a of ergo appears in its earliest form, 
&paye, and reappears in Shakspeare’s argal and 
Tuomas Boys. 
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Writing with the Foot, §&c. (2™ S. iii. 226. 271. 
319.) — In the list of “ Curiosities in a Room ad- 
jacent to the Library” of St. John’s College, 
given by the Rev. J. Pointer in his Oxoniensis 
Academia (p. 94.) is this: “ Mouth-writing, Toe- 
writing, and Elbow-writing.” This was more than 
‘a century ago. Are these curiosities still pre- 
served? and what is the “elbow-writing,” and 
how was it effected ? 

Other curiosities are : — 

“Mr. Parry’s writing like Printing (what was this?); 
A Hat made with Cloves; Piece of a Unicorn’s horn, 
very curiously turbinated; A Flea chain’d, a Silver chain 
of 30 Links, and but one Inch long; Cocoa Nut, that is 
Meat, Drink, and Cloth; Virginian Spiders, with bodies 
as big as Nutmegs; The New Testament and Psalms, in 
a very small vol. of Short-hand Writing; A letter from a 
Deaf and Dumb Lady; A Written Picture of Kin 
Charles I., taking up the whole Book of Psalms; Severa 
curious works of the Nuns of Gedding.” 

And among the curiosities in the library is 
The History of the Bible, illustrated with various 
cuts, by the Nuns of Gedding. This appears to 
be the “ Seventh Work” of Nicholas Ferrar. See 
Mayor's Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 148, 149., and note ; 
and Appendix, p.353. See also, A Life of Nicholas 
Ferrar (abridged from Peckard, and published by 
Masters, 1852), p. 127. and note. 

Curuspert Bepe, B.A. 


St. Ann (2™ §. iv. 150.) — St. Ann is not ac- 
counted the patron saint of wells. Some local 
reason may probably be found in each case for the 
various wells bearing her name. St. Ann is the 

atroness of ostlers, grooms, and stable boys. 
ier protection is invoked against the pressure of 
poverty, and she is the particular patroness of the 
city of Brunswick ; but no accounts connect her 
name with fountains or wells. F. C. H. 


* Bring me the wine,” §c. (2™ iv. 149.) 
“ Bring me the wine, the goblet give, 

Let me at length begin to live; 

Let the red juice in my cup swim, 

And not a sigh sully its brim. 

Morn and eve by the goblet’s flow 
The weary-wing’d hours I number, 
Till the dream-giving grape and my fancy’s glow 
Show me the rose in slumber, 
“ Bid me not tell who lit this flame, 

Lips must not breathe the maiden’s name ; 

Musk in her locks, sleep in her eyes, 

Who, without hope, looks on her, dies. 

Morn and eve, &c. 
“Harp of my soul, thy lays awhile 

Soothe me like Morna’s languid smile; 

You of the bow! you of the spear! 

Court the death fray — fright the dun deer. 

Morn and eve,” &c. 

The above are the words adapted to a Persian 
air, according to the copy I possess in MS. I 
have some recollection of seeing the first two 
verses in print, but where I do not now know. The 


third is certainly by another hand. I procured 
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my copy from a clever though neglected musician ; 
and shall be happy to furnish B. with a copy if he 
wishes it. S. D. 
Chinese Inscriptions found in Egypt (2™ §. ii. 
387.) — Mr. Fortune, who appears to have great 
experience in ancient Chinese porcelain, states in 
A Residence among the Chinese from 1853 to 1856, 
that the Chinese vases found in Egyptian tombs 
are not older than the time of the Ming dynasty 
(fourteenth to seventeenth century) ; the inscrip- 
tions upon them being from poets of that time ! 
He also observes that the Chinese seals found 
in Ireland “are from 1000 to 2000 years old ;” 
and that they are very rare in China now. J.P. 


“ Teed,” “ Tidd” (2™ §, iv. 127. 177.)—This, I 
have no doubt, is a local name from the parishes 
named Tyd in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
which, though spelt 7yd, are pronounced Tidd, 
and not Tide as some would infer from the spell- 
ing. Whether Teed be a corrupt pronunciation 
of Tidd, I am unable to say. 

We want much a list of the local pronuncia- 
tions and corruptions of the names of places, in 
order to derive properly the surnames taken from 
them. ‘Thus, Alsager, in Cheshire, is pronounced 
Auger. I know a family who spell their name 
Algar, and prenounce it Auger. Godalming is, 
or was, pronounced Godliman: hence the name 
of the street in London, and also the surname, and 
not from the Puritanical views the first person 
so called entertained. The village of Caldecote, 
in Norfolk, is called Cor-cote, or Cocket. Hence, 
besides the six ways of spelling the surname, Cal- 
decot, Caldicot, Caldecote, Caldicote, Caldecott, 
Caldicott, are four corruptions, Corcote, Cawcutt, 
Corkett, Cockett. 

I hope the Philological Society, in their Dic- 
tionary, will so far follow and enlarge upon the 
plan of N. Bailey, as to include all proper names. 
And in doing so, with the names of villages, ham- 
lets, hundreds, &c., they should give the ancient 
way of spelling them; the present, and the cor- 
rupt and local methods of pronouncing them, and, 
where it can be ascertained, the derivation. With 
respect to the surnames, they should give the 
derivation ; and where this cannot be ascertained, 
or in the case of any remarkably singular name, 
the locality in which it occurs—as persons ac- 
quainted with the dialect may often be able to 
conjecture how they have been corrupted: for 
instance, no one acquainted with the parish of 
Caldecote, in Norfolk, would for one instant doubt 
the derivation which I have given above of the 
four corrupt forms. Of course the Registrar 
General, who in the course of twenty years must 
have had a birth, death, or marriage in every 
family in his registers, should publish a complete 
list of surnames, in order that the numerous col- 
lectors and originators of etymologies might for- 
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ward them to the Philological Society. I estimate 
the names of localities, including hamlets, hun- 
dreds, deaneries, &c., at about 10,000: as, of 
course, the various Bartons, Nortons, &c., would 
occur but once in such a dictionary. 

And the 40,000 surnames, I am sure, by omit- 
ting the various modes of spelling (e. g. with one 
or two final ¢s, with or without a final e, and 
others,) would be reduced to little more than 
half that number. 

I fear I have digressed far from. my text; but 
I am sure that Mr. Lower will pardon me for 


E. G. R. 


Manners Family (2 §S. iv. 171.) — Charles 
Manners Sutton, fourth son of Lord George Man- 
ners, the third son of John, third Duke of Rut- 
land, was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1804. He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Thoroton, Esq., of Nottinghamshire, who was de- 
scended from the brother of Dr. ‘Thoroton, the 
historian of Nottinghamshire. Mrs. Sutton’s 
eldest brother, Thomas Thoroton, Esq., M.P., lived 
at Flintham in Lincolnshire, on the border of 
Notts. Atrrep T, Ler. 


If C. J. will address me by post, I shall be happy 
to give him any information he requires respecting 
Edward Manners, Esq., of Goadby Marwood, who 
was my grandfather. Louisa Jut1a Norman. 

Goadby Hall, Melton Mowbray. 


* Pomfret’s Choice” (2™ 8. iv. 106. 159.)—In a 
12mo. edition of the Choice, §c., in 1736, the 
Preface is dated, London, anno 1699. Guwysia. 


Irish Almanacs (2™ §. iv. 106.) —It appears 
that the first Dublin Directory was published by 
Peter Wilson in the year 1752. He published a 
second in 1753, and did not publish another until 
1760; and from thence down to 1802 it continued 
to be published by him and his son, viz. by Peter 
Wilson solely down to and including 1768 ; by 
Peter Wilson and his son William Wilson jointly 
from 1769 to 1771 inclusive; and by William 
Wilson solely from 1772 to 1801 inclusive. In 
1802 Peter Wilson again solely published the 
Dublin Directory. See advertisements in Di- 
rectvries for 1740, 1802, and 1803, which taken 
together will, as I conceive, establish the fore- 
going. 8. N. R. 


Valence (2™ S. iv. 171.) — There is a parish in 
Gloucestershire called Moreton Valence. Its an- 
cient name of Moreton signifies town or the water. 
It received the addition of Valence from a family 
of that name who were Earls of Pembroke, and 
lords of this manor in the reigns of Edw. I. and 
Edw. II. 

Robert De Pont de Larch was seised of this 
manor 30 Hen. III., and gave it, with several 


kindred speculations. 


others, to William de Valentia, afterwards Earl of 
Pembroke, and was confirmed to him 36 Hen, ILI. 
(Rudder’s Gloucestershire, in loco.) 

Probably Newton Valence, in Hampshire, and 
Sutton Valence, in Kent, were some of the “ se- 
veral others” above alluded to. But, if not, it is 
more likely that they too took their added names 
from the family name of their possessor, than that 
he took his name from them. a A 


The manor of Sutton belonged to Joan de 
Valence, mother of the well-known Aymer de 


making his Query a peg on which to hang such | Valence, Earl of Pembroke; and of Isabel, wife 


to John de Hastings, of Bergavenny. The manor 
was sometimes called Sutton Hastings, but that 
name was lost in the earlier title of Valence. It 
is quite common for a manor to take the name of 


its possessor, as Hurst Monceux, or Pierpoint, &c. 
| tts P 


De Valence was a Norman title. 
Mackenziz Watcort, M.A. 


“ Captain Wedderburn's Courtship” (2° S. iv. 
170.) — K. is informed that the ballad “ Captain 
Wedderburn’s Courtship,” is to be found in a 
small volume entitled The Common-Place Book of 
Ancient and Modern Ballad, published by Ander- 
son at Edinburgh in 1824. It is there stated to 
be extracted from Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs, Edinburgh, 1806. Fr. @. 


Coney Gore (1* 8. xii. 195.) — The following 
passage, which I have just met with, might sug- 
gest another etymology for the above, though that 
given by S. H. Grirrira is most likely the true 
one: 

“ At last, finding no safetie or protection in any of those 
places, shee (the hare) betooke her selfe vnto the Conies 
in eae &e.— Quaternio (by Th. Nashe, 1632), 
J. Eastwoop. 

Bishop of Rome (2™ §. iv. 150.)— The per- 
sonage supposed by Mr. Raikes to be a second 
Bishop of Rome, which supposition by the way 
was a great absurdity on his part, must have been 
simply the Cardinal Vicar, who acts for the Pope 
in the administration of the diocese of Rome, but 
of course is by no means a second bishop of the 
Holy See. F.C, H. 


Scallenge (2™ S. ii. 494.) — With respect to 
the question as to the confusion of scallenge and 
calends, it may be remarked that Wright, in his 
Obsolete and Provincial Dictionary, explains “ scal- 
lage” to mean a lich-gate in the western counties, 
and “scallenge-gate” to bear the same significa- 
tion in Hampshire. Can any of your correspon- 
dents from the latter county confirm or illustrate 
the usage of this word in their neighbourhood ? 


Sir Geo. Leman Tuthill (2° §, iv. 150.) —A 
medical relative reading the inquiry referred to 
made the following observation: “A Sir G. L. 
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Tuthill, whom I suppose to be the person here 
alluded to, died of acute laryngitis.” His death 
caused a great sensation in the medical world, 
and Dr. Farre of Charterhouse Square, who, (as 
I think,) has now retired from business, but who 
has paid great attention to this subject, would 
probably be able to give the best answer to the 
inquiry. Grorce OrmERoD. 
Sedbury Park. 


Copes (2™ S. iv. 172.) —On this subject, M. 
W. C, will find one reason why copes “ have fallen 
into disuse,” by referring to some notes of mine 
attached to the Query: “ When did copes cease 
to be worn?” (1* S. xii. 103.) 

Curupert Bepe, B.A. 


At more than one church in England vestments 
are in use. ‘The cope was last worn in the cathe- 
dral of Durham, until Warburton in a rage threw 
it off, because it interfered with his cauliflower 
wig. Mackenzig Watcort, M.A. 


Yend,” “ Voach” §. iv. 150.) — May not 
voach be another orthog. of poach, one sense of 
which (according to Webster) is to tread soft 
ground? “You must not poach on my ground— 
or on my corns.” Palmer (Dial. Devon, Lond. 
1837) does not give voach, but I find fulch, fulk, 


to squeeze, and vease, to thrust, to squeeze; and | 


vet or vetch, to fetch. (See the different senses of 
to fetch in Johnson.) Halliwell says, “ Land is 
said to be poached when it is trodden with holes 
by heavy cattle.” Palmer gives “To yen or yen 
away, to throw. Sax. heafian, the h being changed 
for y, as in similar instances. In the pret. yand.” 
Heafian, however, signifies to mourn; probably 
hebban (Lye gives heafan for hefan), to heave, is 
meant, or heawan, to thrust. R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Painting on Glass for Magic Lantern Slides 
S. iv. 129.) —In answer to C. L. H.’s in- 
quiry, the best way is to get, at any artists’ colour- 
man’s, the oil colours made up in small compres- 
sible tin tubes: their price varies from 3d. to 1s. 
each. Mix the colour with a little white varnish, 
according to the depth of tint desired, and lay it 
on the glass as quickly as possible, because the 
white varnish is a rapid dryer. Wash the brushes 
in spirits of turpentine after finishing each tint. 
Two or three trials with the varnish will soon put 
C. L. H. in the way of using it. I would recom- 
mend him (or her) to draw with a very fine 
pencil the outlines in black before colouring the 
picture. D. 


J. C. Frommann’s “ Tractatus de Fascinatione” 
(2"¢ S. iv. 139.) — Many thanks to T. G. S., Edin- 
burgh, for his kind information; I would be glad 
to know also where I could find any account of 
the author. In glancing my eye over the work I 


was particularly struck at p. 627., as the account 
of the changeling there given corresponds verbatim 
with many legends of a similar nature current 
among the peasantry in the south of Ireland. In 
my copy there is a very curious plate facing the 
title, representing persons bewitching children, 
&c. It is divided into three compartments. 6 


Cork. 


“ Lover,” as applied toa Woman (2™ §. iv. 107.) 
— Your correspondent, who requires a further 
instance of this, will find one in the Fuérie Queen, 
book 1. canto ii. stanza 42., wherein Fradubio, 
narrating the fate of himself and Fidessa (both 
changed into trees), says of the enchantress 
Duessa : 

“Then brought she me into this desert waste, 

And by my wretched lover's side me pight ; 

Where now enclosed in wooden wals full faste, 

Banisht from living wights, our wearie daies we waste.” 


Irish Dramatic Talent (2° S. iv. 105.) — With- 
out the slightest desire to take away from the 
confessedly high standing of the Irish people as a 
literary one, nor from the remarkable dramatic 
talent given proof of by so many of Ireland's sons, 
I cannot help thinking that your correspondent 
“ Apupa,” gives them more than their due when 
| he ascribes to a native of the Emerald Isle, 
| Murphy, the authorship of one of our most popular 
and celebrated comedies, the Heiress. If [I am 
not greatly mistaken the comedy in question is 
not the production of Murphy, great as that 
writer’s reputation is as translator and dramatist; 
nor is it that of any other Irishman; but that it is 
from the pen of General Burgoyne, an English- 
man, whose surrender with the forces under his 
command during the first American war is not 
likely,—whatever the comedy may do for securing 
to him a high character as a dramatic author, — 
to add to his reputation and future fame as a mili- 
tary officer. K. 

Arbroath. 


Misprints (2™ §. iv. 47.) — A number of years 
since there was pointed out to me by a friend in 
a pocket New Testament by the King’s Printers 
in Edinburgh rather a ludicrous mistake, oc- 
casioned by the omission of the letter r in the 
word brother, making the passage Acts xii. 2. to 
read, “ And he killed James the bother of John 
with the sword.” I am sorry that I now forget 
the exact year of the edition, which may date 
about twenty-five years back. Mr. Orror, so 
rich in Biblical curiosities, will likely be aware 
of it. G.N. 


Irish House of Commons.—In “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. 
ix. 35., an inquiry was made by C. H. D. as to the 
particulars of the title-page of a volume published 


| 
| 
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about 1800, being Sketches of the Irish House of 
Commons. 

In Vol. x. p. 134. a partial answer was given by 
A. 

The title is, — 

“A Review of the principal Characters of the Irish 
House of Commons. By Falkland. Dublin. Printed 
for the Author, and sold by all the Booksellers. 1789.” 

The book, of which I have a copy, is rather 
scarce; it is a thin 8vo., pp. 214., and is dedicated 
to the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox. The sketches are 
characteristic and faithful, and are attributed to 
“John Robert Scott,” supposed to be a Rev. 
Doctor of T.C.D. He is also the author of a 
volume entitled, — 

“ Parliamentary Representation: being a Political and 
Critical Review of all the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, with regard to the State of 
their Representation. By Falkland. Dublin: printed in 
the year mpcexe.” 

Both volumes are in the Library of Trin. Coll. 
Dublin. C. X. B 


Rygges and Wharpooles (2™ S. iv. 30. 154.) — 
‘The corresponding passages in Stowe’s Summarie 
of Englishe Chronicles (ed, 1565) are — 

“The viij daye of August there were taken about 
Quynborough three great fyshes called Dolphins, or by 
some called Rygges; and the weke folowyng at Blackwall, 
were syxe more taken and brought to London, and there 
the least of thé was greater than any horse.” — Fol. 218. 


ev. 
“ The vij daye of October were two great fyshes taken 
at Grauesend which were called whirlepooles; they were 
afterwarde drawen vp aboue the bridge.” — Fol. 219. 
J. Eastwoop. 
Styring Family (2" S. iv. 128.) —I have been 
told, on good authority, that this family is origi- 
nally from Misson, on the boundary line of Not- 
tinghamshire and Yorkshire, near Bawtry. I 
have a tolerable good account, and correct, as far 
as it goes, of the family ; but it would not be, as 
I conceive, of general interest to the readers of 
“N.& Q.”  Tenclose my address, and shall have 
pleasure in showing J. S. what I have collected. 
W. Sr. 


Henry Wharton (2™ §. iv. 90.) — Wharton's 
Diary still exists among Birch’s MSS. At any 
rate several curious extracts, said to be from that 
source, are printed in the second volume of the 
Jirst (and best) edition of D’Oyly’s Life of San- 
croft. If I mistake not, these are wholly omitted 
in the second edition, in one volume. M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Steer Family 8. iv. 90.)—-I believe nothing 
is known of the Steer family earlier than a Robert 
Steer, of Edensor, co. Derby, father of William 
Steer, of Darnall, cutler. The latter acquired a 


good estate, and died in August, 1726, aged about 
seventy-four. He left several sons. William, the 


eldest, was in holy orders, vicar of Ecclesfield, 
prebendary of York, and dean of Doncaster, and 
married Ann, daughter of the Rev. Robert Banks, 
vicar of Hull. From this branch descends Robert 
Popplewell Steer, Esq., who succeeded to the 
estate of Temple Belwood, and assumed the sur- 
name of Johnson; the present Bishop of Lichfield; 
and the Rev. William Steer, a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist missionary. Charles Steer, another son of 
William of Darnall, was also in holy orders; and 
first curate of Bradfield, and subsequently rector 
of Hansworth, near Sheffield (the presentation to 
which had been purchased by his father from 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk in 1706). He died in 
1752, leaving issue. If your inquirer is desirous 
to trace the descendants of the six sons of Wil- 
liam Steer, he will find it a rather serious task, for 
they each of them left a family. W. Sr. 


Portraits of Henrietta Maria and Charles I. 
(2™ S. iv. 170.) — In reference to the question of 
P. on the subject of the print of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, I beg to state that there is a 
se of this king and queen, half-length figures, 

aving their hands joined, in the Queen's collec- 
tion in Buckingham Palace, by Vandyck, from 
which there are engravings by Voerst and by 
Vertue; the latter may, 1 conclude, be seen at 
any of the eminent printsellers—Colnaghi, Evans, 
or Tiffin. I suspect it more than probable that 
this may be the original from which the print in 
Smeeton’s reprint of The Life and Death of Hen- 
rietta Maria has been taken. C. (1.) 


Beau Wilson (2"4 S. iv. 96.) —I have now be- 
fore me a very nauseating volume, entitled, — 

“ Love-Letters between a certain late Nobleman and 
the famous Mr. Wilson; discovering the true History of 
the Rise and surprising Grandeur of that celebrated Beau. 
Pro VENERE se@pe, pro AponipE semper. London: 
printed for A. Moore, near St. Paul's.” Sine anno. 

No dates are affixed to any of these epistles. 
A MS. note assigns to the second Earl of Sunder- 
land this infamous protection of Wilson. God 
knows whether truly or not! M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Green Rose (1* S. xii. passim) — 

“ The Editor of the New Orleans Picayune has seen a 
curiosity in the shape of a green rose — the leaf, stalk, 
bud, and flower, like the red rose, except it is all of one 
uniform colour. The specimen shown the editor of the 
Picayune was deliciously fragrant, having the full scent 
of the wild sweet briar. The green rose is by no means 
rare in Louisiana, nor has it been for years.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


“ Praise God! Praise God!” (2™ §S. ii. 450.) 
— The poem which contains the lines quoted was 
reviewed in a number of The Guardian, which I 
cannot now recollect, in the year 1852. I believe’ 
the author's name is given. A. Du Cane. 
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Manuscript Sermons (2 S. iii. 466.; iv. 78.) 


—I have a MS. Sermon-Book exactly the same 


length, breadth, and thickness as that déscribed | 


by your correspondent A. It belonged to the 
dutzyann who was Incumbent of Islington in 
October, 1770, and June, 1777, and is written in 
around clerklike hand, but full of contractions ; 
it was evidently “ of no use to any person except 
the owner.” I bought it here in 1844, at a 
second-hand book shop in High Street. M.A. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


The Devil and Church-Building (2™' 8. iv. 144.) 
— An exactly similar tradition is preserved at 


Godshill in the Isle of Wight, respecting the | 


building of the church there; but whether the 
agency employed in removing the ‘materials 


nightly was good or evil, I do not remember | 


hearing. T. Nortu. 


Leicester. 


Prig (2™ §S. iv. 184.) — There is a distinct and | 


peculiar meaning of this word, used as a verb, in | 


Scotland, as exemplified in the following anecdote 
lately given in a North British provincial news- 
paper: Two men went into a haberdasher’s shop 
in a certain large town north of the I'weed, some- 
what of a superior kind, when one said to the 
other, “We maun prig here, Sandy!” “Cer- 
tainly not,” said the tradesman, who had his eyes 
about him; “or I shall soon call in a peliceman.” 


Reference to the Imperial Lexicon of the English | 


Language, published by Messrs. Fullarton of Edin- 
burgh, will explain the drift of the above, where 
“prig” (v.i.) is defined, “to haggle about the 
price of a commodity,” a custom frequently com- 
plained of by London shopkeepers, and attributed 
to many of their female customers. N. L. T. 


Durst (2° S. iii. 486.; iv. 116.) — This word 
occurs at least nine times in our authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, besides twice in the Apocrypha. 

J. Eastwoop. 


“ Knowledge is Power” (2™ S. ii. 352.)—It has 
been repeatedly stated in “N. & Q.” and elsewhere 
that this phrase is not in Bacon’s works. On the 
first page of the Novum Organon, however, occur 
these words : —“ Knowledge and human power 
are synonymous, since the ignorance of the cause 
frustrates the effect.” (Aphorism IIT.) 


Collections of Prints (2™ S. iv. 170.) — I would 
advise N. J. A., in the first instance, to arrange 
his collection of prints in Schools, and then to 
place them chronologically according to the period 
at which the masters (i.e. the painters) flourished. 
If the prints are of a character to be worthy of 
entering on any expense he should have guard 
books made of a thick and firm paper, into which 
they could be attached by pasting the corners, 
one or more on each page. This should be done 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S, No 89., Serr. 12. °57. 


with considerable care, and by a person accus- 
tomed to such labour, The better way is to lay 
the volumes on their side on shelves which shift 
easily out, and having a door closing over the 
front, as is often seen in coin cabinets. C. (1.) 


Purchase 8. iv. 125.) —'The word conquest 


| is a term still of marked use in the law of Scot- 


land ; and it is applied to such heritable (real) 

rights as a deceased party has acquired by pur- 

chase, donation, or even exchange, in contradis- 

tinction to those to which he has succeeded as 

heir to his ancestor. M. L. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


Miscellaneous. 


Our readers, and more especially our Kentish readers, 
will no doubt be glad to hear that the county of Kent, a 
county second to none in the variety and extent of its 
objects of antiquarian interest, has at length imitated its 
neighbours — Sussex and Surrey — in the formation of a 
Society for the illustration and preservation of its more 
remarkable monuments. This Kentish Archeological So- 
ciety, although but in the course of formation, already 
numbers amongst its members the Earls of Abergavenny, 
Amherst, Camden, and Darnley, Viscount Falmouth, 
The Hon. Ralph Nevile, Sir Joseph Hawley, the four 
members for the county, besides several local antiquaries 
distinguished alike for their zeal and intelligence. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Smaxspzane’s Poems. Aldine Edition, 

‘Trom son's Dirro. ditto. 

Drrro. itto. 

Society's Puntrcations. 

@e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carria 
sent to Messxs. Bers. & Publishers of 
QUERIES,” 136. Fleet Street. 


free, to be 
OTES AND 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose : 

Hisrontcat ann Descniptive Account or Barrisa By Hugh 

Murray and others. 2nd Edition. Simpkin & Marshall. 1833, Vol. I, 

Wanted by /. Brunt, Pottery Mechanics’ Institution, Hanley, 
Staffordshire. 


Aatices ta Carresponvents, 


M.R.J. A. appears to have overlooked the articles on the Harp in the 
Arms of Iveland, in our Ist 8. xii. 328. 350. 

C.G. The Chapter of Kings, with a slight variation, appeared in Ist 
S. xi. 450. 

Qo asva. For notices of the armorial bearings of the Hoby family of 
Bisham Abbey, see ist 8. vols. vii., viii., ix. 


s On the appointment of Canon residentiary of York, see \st 8. xi. 
1. 72. 
J. Biro. “ Chevy Chase » by Henry Bold, is declined, as it is already 
printed in his Latine Songs, pp. 80-101. We have left the MS. at our 
publishers, 
“ Nores axp Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The s iption for Stamero Cortes for 
Sta Months forwarded direct from the l’ublishers (including the Half= 
yearly Lxvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
essas. Bent ano 186. — to whom 


Javour 
also all Communications ron raz Evrror should be ressed. 
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Manuscript Sermons (2 §. iii. 466.; iv. 78.) 
—I have a MS. Sermon-Book exactly the same 
length, breadth, and thickness as that déscribed 
by your correspondent A. It belonged to the 
clergyman who was Incumbent of Islington in 
October, 1770, and June, 1777, and is written in 
around clerklike hand, but full of contractions ; 
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with considerable care, and by a person accus- 
tomed to such labour, The better way is to lay 


| the volumes on their side on shelves which shift 


it was evidently “ of no use to any person except | 


the owner.” 
second-hand book shop in High Street. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


The Devil and Church-Building (2 S. iv. 144.) 
—An exactly similar tradition is preserved at 


I bought it here in 1844, at a 
M.A. 


easily out, and having a door closing over the 
front, as is often seen in coin cabinets. C. (1.) 


Purchase (2™ §. iv. 125.) —'The word conquest 
is a term still of marked use in the law of Scot- 
land ; and it is applied to such heritable (real) 
rights as a deceased party has acquired by pur- 


| chase, donation, or even exchange, in contradis- 


Godshill in the Isle of Wight, respecting the | 
building of the church there; but whether the 
agency employed in removing the ‘materials | 


nightly was good or evil, I do not remember 
hearing. T. Nortu. 
Leicester. 


Prig (2™ 8. iv. 184.) — There is a distinct and 
peculiar meaning of this word, used as a verb, in 
Scotland, as exemplified in the following anecdote 
lately given ina North British provincial news- 
paper: Two men went into a haberdasher’s shop 


in a certain large town north of the I'weed, some- | 


what of a superior kind, when one said to the 
other, “We maun prig here, Sandy!” “Cer- 
tainly not,” said the tradesman, who had his eyes 
about him; “or I shall soon call in a peliceman.” 
Reference to the Imperial Lexicon of the English 
Language, published by Messrs. Fullarton of Edin- 
burgh, will explain the drift of the above, where 
“prig” (v.i.) is defined, “to haggle about the 
price of a commodity,” a custom frequently com- 
plained of by London shopkeepers, and attributed 
to many of their female customers. N. LT. 


Durst (2°4 §. iii. 486.; iv. 116.) — This word 
occurs at least nine times in our authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, besides twice in the Apocrypha. 

J. Eastwoop. 


“ Knowledge is Power” (2™ S. ii. 352.)—It has 
been repeatedly stated in “ N. & Q.” and elsewhere 
that this phrase is not in Bacon's works. On the 
first page of the Novum Organon, however, occur 
these words : —“ Knowledge and human power 
are synonymous, since the ignorance of the cause 
frustrates the effect.” (Aphorism IIT.) 


Collections of Prints (2° S. iv. 170.) — I would 
advise N. J. A., in the first instance, to arrange 
his collection of prints in Schools, and then to 
place them chronologically according to the period 
at which the masters (i.e. the painters) flourished. 
If the prints are of a character to be worthy of 
entering on any expense he should have guard 
books made of a thick and firm paper, into which 
they could be attached by — the corners, 
one or more on each page. This should be done 


tinction to those to which he has succeeded as 
heir to his ancestor. M. L. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


Miscellancaugs. 


Our readers, and more especially our Kentish readers, 
will no doubt be glad to hear that the county of Kent, a 
county second to none in the variety and extent of its 
objects of antiquarian interest, has at length imitated its 
neighbours — Sussex and Surrey — in the formation of a 
Society for the illustration and preservation of its more 
remarkable monuments. This Kentish Archeological So- 
ciety, although but in the course of formation, already 
numbers amongst its members the Earls of Abergavenny, 
Amherst, Camden, and Darnley, Viscount Falmouth, 
The Hon. Ralph Nevile, Sir Joseph Hawley, the four 
members for the county, besides several local antiquaries 
distinguished alike for their zeal and intelligence. 
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M.R.J. A. appears to have overlooked the articles on the Warp in the 
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